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THE TRAVELLER’S DREAM. 
— 

Tuere is still in a wild district on the 
vorders of Kuban,* some relics of a group|| 
of huts, once inhabited by a few wretched | 
descendants of exiles sent to perish there| 
by the Empress Catherine.—Towards 
the latter end of her reign, a family set-; 
tled amongst them whose origin appeared 
to be Transylvanian ; and certain indica-) 
tions of southern manners increased the! 
surprise of the little colony at their visit. | 
The family consisted of two old men, a’ 
young woman, and a girl less than sixteen, | 
whose language was wholly unknown to| 
the Cossack cottagers, nor did her com-| 
panions appear desirous to instruct her| 
in theirs. She acted as handmaiden to 
the young wife of the oldest man, cleaned 
their fish-kettles, bruised their grain, and. 
did every menial office with an air of sul-| 
len stupidity, and a squallid negligence 
of attire which soon made her person un- 
distinguished among the half-brutal wo- 
men of the village. Blows and threats 
were not wanting on the part of one of 
her old masters, and well-seconded by! 
the mistress, but they neither produced) 
ne obedicuce, She was sulky, 
silent, and at Inst too hideously raggca 
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-||men, or observing the woman in her oc- 
|cupation as a herbalist and physician to 


feet on their bearskin rug, preferring, as 


speak to me just now ””’ he said, with a 


joined Frankenstein, ‘‘my dream bodes 





Vou. | 








hospitality of his hosts induced Franken- 
stein to extend his stay to three days, 
which he spent with great benefit, in 
hearing the tales of the garrulous old 


the village. On the last night of his visit, 
he chose to sit by the stove, with his 


he said, the merriment and comfort of 
their hearth to his solitary mattress. But 
either the long stories, or the powerful 
rye-spirit overpowered him, and he fell 
asleep with Ins head reposing on the 
wooden screen. Quiska and the two old 
men were more wakeful, and continued 
their conversation in low whispers and 
in another language. They rose, perhaps, 
to go to rest themselves, at the instant 
that their guest awoke suddenly and look- 
ed eagerly around. ‘Did none of you 


startled yet animated look. They assur- 
ed him none had spoken.—‘* Well,” re- 


you good. Methought that unwashed 
drudge who lies nestled in the corner, 
brought a honeycomb from the forest, 
and the bees as they settled themselves 
on her tatters, became like the golden 
bees embroidered on the Emperor’s 
purple.” 

Quiska, her husband, and her uncle, 
admired the strangeness of the dream, 
and assured him she was not without 
beauty, if her hair could be combed, and 
D cesatpaaiien Gi % ols a... T ould, 





please even Gaspar Taganrog and Cassi- 
mir Bellipotski. 

Travellers in quest of science and po- 
litical observation passed sometimes 








through this dreary region, and entered 
into a short intercourse with the natives. 
One of this number stopped to repair his 
sledge and feed his dogs at Zittau, where 
the family of Halden occupied the most 
convenient dwelling. They had furnish- 
ed themselves with good mattresses and| 
stores: and a stranger accustomed to! 
juxury easily invented a pretence to beg 
a lodging with them during the few hours 
of his stay. He was surprised to find 
their manners so inferior to their accom- 
modation, and even to their knowledge, 
forthey appeared to have visited every 
part of Europe, and had gleaned many 
rare kinds of intelligence. The traveller 
heard anecdotes of the agriculture, do- 
mestic life, and municipal policy of sever- 
al towns far distant from the usual route 
of tourists, but could gather no distinct 
account of the source. He formed his! 
own. conjectures, and established them) 
on the olive complexions, jet eyes, and) 
robust forms of these people, whom he| 
concluded to have belonged once to the 
tribe of gypsies so well known in Hunga- 
vy, and apt to make incursions on the 
Saxon territories. Why they had aban- 
doned their wandering tribe, and settled in 
this barren spot, unless because the habits 
of their Tartar neighbours had some aifini 
‘y with theiréyor because they formed some 
secret link of tommunication with other 
xypsies, he had no.means of judging ; but 
he added the fact \» the private fund he 
had collected of potitical and historical 
curiosities. The rough cleverness and 


* By an ukase ef the 2d of June, 1792, Cather- 
ine established a set of vagabond Tartars on the 
banks of the Kuban. Their metropolis was call- 
ed Ekaterinadara, or Catherine's Gift, and Prince 











Potemkin favouted them. 





not have been much displeased if he had 
offered to release them from the burden 
of keeping a servant so idle and refracto- 
ry; and Quiska having some experience 
and the instinctive shrewdness of a woman, 
imagined Frankenstein had devised this 
mode of intimating that she might be 
profitably sold. The next morning, con- 
trary to her custom, she urged Lilla to 
leave her work, and equipped her in one 
of her own laced boddices. Grotesque 
as it'seemed with long silver tags and 
scarlet fringe, very ill-suited to the wool- 
en petticoat and bare feet of the wearer, 
there was some prettiness in the turn of 
her head and neck, seen through the 
knots of yellow beads and the striped 
handkerchief that encumbered them. 
But Frankenstein, after a single look of 
surprise and pity, mounted his sledge and 
departed, leaving the cup from which he 

ad taken his farewell draught, filled 
with rubles. 

As avarice has no reason, it is always 
merciless ; and Quiska repaid her chagrin 
at the traveller's insensibility by harder 

ows, and taunts to her slave. The old 
men had more humanity er more wit, 
and began to consider whether the trav- 
eller’s dream might not have some mean- 
ing. Concluding that any benefit to Lilla 
might be one to themselves, they sent her 
every day to the forest with orders to 
hew wood and seek honeycombs. At first 
she went sullenly, and returned with few 
proofs of diligence, but hunger and blows 
obliged her to obey. In a few weeks she 
became an expert wocdcutter; and 
though she still brought back no better 
prize than a load of branches or a little 
honey, she was encouraged in her labours, 
and seemed to endure them more cheer- 
fully. The old Hungarians contented 


themselves with the ease they enjoyed at 
her expense, by imposing on her the toil 
jof providing winter fuel, but Quiska be- 











ganto make other remarks. She per- 


ceived that Lilla’s hair was not always 
matted odiously, though it still hung 
long and loose over her face; nor was 
her face so black with the soot and stains 
of their chimney cookery. But she ap- 
peared to have lost the bunches of yellow 
and blue beads.which used to hang about 
her neck, and her appetite for finery and 
food increased, till Quiska accused her 
both of stealing necklaces and sweetmeats. 


These thefts were so severely punished, | 


that the eldest of her masters interceded in 
her favour. This was enough to complete 
Quiska’s fury, ior she rightly judged that 
Lilla’s improved beauty might gain the 
affections of her husband or his uncle, 
and cause her own dimission. 

The bitterness of her revilings roused 
the evil she wished to prevent; and old 
Cassimer, feeling his suspicions grow as 
his anxiety for Lilla’s welfare increased, 
resolved to watch what happened in the 
forest. He traced her through its wind- 
ings, and when’the sound of her small 
axe ceased, crept softly among the wild 
pear-trees and raspberry-bushes till he 
came to an open glade, where a most 
strange spectacle presented itself. A 
creature overgrown with hair, and wrap- 
ped fantastically in a moose deer’s skin, 
was sitting under a shed composed of knit 
branches, eating bread and milk from a 





basket held by Lilla. By the reflection 
of his face in-the pool near which he sat, 


—— 


from bondage in a wilderness, and walk 

ed before them in a column of clouds 01 

fire. He heard her ask where this mighty 
Parent resided, and how he might b« 

beheld ;—and saw her teacher point t 

the sky, to the rising sun, to the trees 
which overshadowed them, and the wate: 
which flowed at their feet: ** These, 

said he, “are his dwelling-places, his 
creations, and his gifts to his children, ox 

whom he imposes no law but justice tu 
each other.” Then he explained the 
Christian code, while Lilla, with he: 
hands rested on his knees, and her head 
upon them, looked like a lovely imag: 

Cassimir turned away and went hom: 

wards sorrowfully. He reflected on the 
doctrine he had heard ; and the myste- 
rious appearance of its unknown teacher 
and the darkness of the solitude he hac 
made his tabernacle, added to its force. 
The injustice of his conduct togkgl¥@ he 

helplessness, and the misery of hér futur: 
life, seem to open themselves’ befor 
him ; and he spent that night in vague 
but not unpleasing ideas of repentance 
He went again and again in secret, and 
always returned with some mild improve 
ment in his heart, mingled with increas 

ing but truer tenderness for Lilla. He: 
austere mistress suspected some siniste: 
cause for the gradual change in her aspect 
from slovenly indifference to cheerfu! 
good-humour ; but though her appare) and 
food were ofthe coarsest and scantiest kind 





cived he was a wery aged 


Connie: 
on, wbee beard hung in large silver 


waves, and a few white hairs marked the 
outline of his eyebrows and broad fore- 


head. Presently he spoke, and his ges- 
tures shewed he was instfucting her to 
Cassimir’s eyes glowed at this 
sight with curiosity aud envy, but an awe 
his .unlettered mind, could not compre-||Cassimir’s 


read. 


hend, withheld him from advancing. 


Lewlebour i ant Eilla’s eomplaocs: 
content seemed a provocation rather than 
amerit. She was pursued with blows 
and taunts, which she bore without sul- 
lenness or tears, till Quiska in her daily 
researches found a few jointed reeds pu‘ 














neatly together, and trampled on them in 
arage. Her little handmaid wept, and 
interference increased the 


He||storm. | Finding her fury untameable, he 


had heard strange tales of the forest king,|| applied to her husband Gaspar to show 
and those half-human beings found injjhis authority. He used such singular 
rivers and mines by German superstition.|| words of remonstrance, that Gaspar’s cu- 


Perhaps this bearded giant might be the 
Erl King, or that supernatural forester 


|riosity was awakened, and he contrived 
by an additional flask of rye-spirit to win 


seen on the Hartz mountains on St. Hu-}\from him the cause of his conscientious 


bert’s eve. 


tened to overtake her: 


before he arrived. 


When the shadows began to||remorse. . 
lengthen, Lilla took her basket, and sling- 
ing her faggot on her shoulder, kissed her 
companion’s feet, and departed home- 
wards. Cassimir dared not stay alone in 
the haunts of this gray monster, and has- 
but she had 
fled like a fawn through the green alleys, 
and was asleep in her corner of the hut 


But the cause only excited him to dis 
cover more, and on the following day 
he accompanied Cassimir to the recess 
in the forest. There, under his tent of 
leaves, he saw the solitary man shaping 
letters with charcoal ona smooth stone 
while Lilla sat on the faggots she had 
buntiled, striving to form another pipe.* 
But Gaspar thought only of her beanty 











The day following and the next were/|which he had never seen before in atti 
spent in the same manner. Lilla always/|tudes so graceful ; and as he returned at 
took her portion of coarse bread and whey||twilight, a deadly thought arose from the 
in the little pannier she had woven of jlopportunity. Cassimir was an incum 
rushes, and once concealed a few loosejjbrance, perhaps an opponent; and his 
leaves of an old Saxon grammar at the//death, if it happened in the woods, wou! 
bottom. Cassimir now remembered, that//furnish him with a pretext to call the vi! 
of the very few books his wife had bought||lagers and seize or expel the wild man 
at Transylvanian fairs, not one remained,||on whom he meant to charge the murde: 
except one or two old tales and sets of | His wife ‘might be easily dismissed, and 
ballads, greatly prized by their poor! Lilla would have no friend or master ex 
neighbours. A Latin bible had oncejjcept himself. The women were bot! 
been seen on the traveller’s table, but||sleeping peaceably, when their dog rovi: 
even its silver clasps and rich case of |/ed them byhideoushowlings. Gaspar fu! 
tortoise shell had not tempted them to||lowéd his track, and Cassimir’s body was 
covet it. But he did not hazard a hint|/found hid under a few leaves, and bruis: 
at his discovery of Lilla’s secret occupa-||by mortal blows. A rude hedge sik: 
tion, though he watched it daily from the||lay beside him, and the villagers of Zitta» 
hollow of a tree, and listened with won-jlassembled, with all the weapons the, 
der and delight to the histories told by 
the old man of the forest. He heard him 
tell of a great Father who led his children 








* Probably in imitation of the silver pipe ea!le’ 





jointed reeds. 





lesns among the Tartars, and made to reset 
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Rew ae e wees. conenedinaedt EY SN A CES 
could gather, to seek the assassin. Gas-! uypsey’s Waggon* ready for an excursion, | 
par led them to the house of branches | with an enormous drum, as usual, in the| 
where the solitary man was sleeping ; centre. While the villagers were e-| 
and his uncouth attire and grim figure! gaged in their rude national dance, lolling| 
prepared them to believe the tale told|/trom side to side, and hopping like moun-| 
hem of his ferocity. But when their) tain stags, the forester turned his horse| 
approach awakened him, his shout, his//joose into a cornfield, and bid himself in| 
foe stature, though bent by age, and the) the drum. The caravan went on with| 
iron grasp he gave to the first assailant’s| jis half-naked passengers, entirely heed- 
throat, intimidated even Gaspar. His} of their giant instrument, which 
eyes glared as it with sudden madness ;) served as a canopy under which the fugi-| 
ind if-the force of twenty men had not/|tiye lay safe: and as during the night he! 
to reach their magazine of 
‘urds, honey, and wild pears, he recon- 
himself to the cock-roaches and 


less 


een exerted, he would have esc: ped by 
climbing to the top of a tall oak. Phey 


brought him down at length, ana deliver-|' , 


contrived 


ited 


THE MINERVA. 


ied by the banks of Kuban. The officers 
iof the Cossack troops rede in the van on 
superb horses, glittering in embroidered 
housings, towards the tent of the Circas- 
sian princes on the water’s edge. Their 
Ataman appeared in front, bareheaded, 
in a vest of blue velvet, with sleeves and 
trowsers of scarlet cloth, richly jewelled 
‘and brocaded. His tunic, lined with blue 
silk, fell back from his shoulders, show- 
ing his breast covered with chains of 
sold, his rich sash, and costly pistols. 


| His boots, hke those of his officers, were 


of red leather, and his sabre’s broad 
sheath of red velvet shone with rubies 


d him, loaded with ehains, to the captain 
{the little colony, a man ck puted by the 
\ussian government, and proud of exer- 
ecising his brief authority. On one leg 
ne y had observed what appeared a red 


other interpolers in the sheepskins which 
lined the Waggon. But it was necessary 
io leave it before sun-rise, and he was 
vlad to find himself on a plain which fa- 
voured his infirmity in walking. 


A water-| cal magnilicence. 
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from its utter desolation: but becomes 
sacred to his memory while he listens to 
the tale of sorrow connected with it, 
which we have often heard in our infancy, 
and can never wholly obliterate. 

About thirty years ago, a young man, 
with an aged grandmother, and her son, 
icame to reside at a trifling distance from 
|Fort Cumberland ; they took up their 
labode at a small cottage in the neighbour. 
|hood, and principally depended for sub- 
|sistence on the precarious occupation of 
fishing. ‘They had once been respecta- 
ible tradesmen at Portsmouth; but a vari- 
‘ety of unforeseen circumstances had re- 











and torquoises. This splendid figure ap-||duced them to poverty, and compelled 
> 5. . i . 
prouched the awning of the Circassian} 


them to seek the security of solitude, 


princes, whose savage and squalid attire||For a few months after their arrival, the 
seewed to rebuke the Cossack’s theatri-| encouragement they received from the 
Their heads were} fort, where they daily carried their bas- 


vot, such as is usually worn by the Tar-|! melon, and a pipe of cherry-wood tippec shaven, their legs bare, and the worn-out! kets of fish, had restored them to com- 
‘ar Chiefs, but a nearer examination con-) with amber, were all be allowed himself | sleeves of their jackets shewed the shirt|| parative tranquillity, when the unusual 
vinced them that he had suffered the!lt 9 take. from 


the gypsey store; and) of mail which covered them. ‘The chief 


tture sometimes infil ted by the bandit-) with this pipe, of which he well kuew 


of the Ukraine, and the scarification {je use, he hoped to recommend himself | the treaty, lay stretched on a plank be- 
trom the upper part of the leg to the foot He looked at the: hind them, covered with wounds, but 


to charitable villagers. 
horizon, and saw the Montblanc 


ang || ¢ a distance ; 


had caused the resemblance to red leath- 


with an immoveable serenity in his grim 
er. but be answered no 


and tanned features. 


of the 
and a caravan 
drawn by camels with a load of salt, offer- 
ed him a guide to Cherson. Their 
vance was slow, but the drivers were 
with their new acquaintance ; 
and he, wrapped in a sheepskin, with a 
«taff made of two arrows, rode or limped! 
unongst them til they entered Cherson. | 
He passed the gates with as eager ex-| 
pectation as if he had hoped that every| 
inhabitant must know the name of Frank-! 
»y the tesants of this wilderness, near the||enstein. Every one did seem to know 
miserable post-house. Here, in a vase,|it, and he heard it clamoured in all the! 
probably of great antiquity, the governor; 
usually kept his store of wine ; but hav-| 
tng no stronger dungeon, was compelled’! 
io place the Hercules of the forest within 
his cellar. 


questions, (‘aucasus at 
he scars of wounds on his breast were 
sufficient to shew his contempt of danger 
His face had rather the convex profile of 
a Greek than the roundness of a Russian 
countenance ; 


his face with a branch of green laurel. 
Her attitude, and the fine contrast be- 
tween her youthfully soft form and the 
stern vigour of manhood, drew Franken- 
stein’s attention. The chiefs told him 
they had bought her a few days before 
irom a gypsey salesman, but doubted the 
success of their purchase, as she refused 
food, and was fading daily. Frankenstein 
jinstantly offered the aid of Howard, the 
Englishinan, whose skill as a physician 


i 
ad- 


ple sed 
and had, from the shagey 
bushiness of his beard and skin, a power 
ful but fine resemblance to the fauns and 
satyrs of ancient sculpture. The govern- 
J ry ; . I 
iT aod his prisoner in one of the sub-| 


erraneous caves burrowed, as if for moles. 
' 


him to a square where a Russian regi-| and whose curiosity had induced him to 
ment was assembled to witness the exe-| 
cution of its commander. ‘He is sen-|jand Circassians. His persuasions, and 
tenced,”’ said one of the spectators, “* be-| Frankenstein’s promise of a coffee-cup 
The funeral of Cassimir was perf rm-!| cause he absented himself on a false||set with diamonds and a pipe of porce- 


| 


:d with the usual clamour of rude festivi-|| pretence of seeking his father among the} !ain, induced Lilla’s purchaser to transfer} 


y, attended by all his friends except|| wild hordes, where, they say, the old|| his prize ; and when her veil was raised 
Lilla, who availed herself of the general'|man hid himself when he escaped from)!to allow Howard’s benevolent examina- 
intoxication to release the supposed assas-|}our new Kussian mistress. But her|ition, he saw hidden near her breast the 


ci 


streets by a crowd whose force urged | Was then so celebrated in this territory, || 


witness the meeting of the Tartar Chiefs,| 


i . . 
|| violence of some equinoctial gales dash- 


whose surrender was to be the price of |\ed their little fishing smack against the 


|, adjacent rocks, and rendered their humble 
‘occupation at once dangerous and profit- 
i less. ‘To increase, if possible, their mise- 


A young girl was||ry,the old lady, and the father of the young 
employed in fanning the musquitoes from) man, languished in the agony of extreme 


| want, without either friends or relatives to 
lisuccour them. He could have borne his 
||own sorrows with firmness ; but the sight 
lof his dearest connexions dying from 
|| positive exigence, and sinking on their 
\couch of sickness without even a mouth- 
| ful of bread to eat, and scarcely a torn 
rag to shield them from the chilly night- 
air, drove him to the verge of distraction. 
|| When he saw the fading lustre in the eyes 
of his aged grandmother—her form slow- 
ly sinking in the grave—her wan looks 
imploring even one solitary meal to com- 
'\fort Ker, and her pallid cheeks gradually 
| assuming the cadaverous hue of death, his 
agony assumed the aspect of determined 
He seized the opportunity, 
when his father, partially recovered from 
indisposition, had gone to petition the 
governor of the fort for relief, to station 
himself by the high-road, with the inten- 
tion of wresting money from each trawel 


| insanity. 





Tu dhe adjoining Hut Of reeds, caned)) bashaw, Potemkin, knows of nu duty that silver book, which ver leit it. She 
1 post-house, a strong horse of the T’artar||a soldier has, except to stab and rob ; freturned to Unerson happy beyond a 

vreed, resembling the English galloways,||therefore the young man comes here toj/ Measure of happiness, and was given by 
had been left by an Ukraine gypsey, then|}die.”"—The signal of 


of blacksmith. He was engaged also as||centre of the square. As he knelt to re-||8 devoutly. They saw the fulness of 


musician and conjurer at the funeral) ceive his death, the old man of the forest || public justice in the fate of Potemkin and 
feast ; and Lilla possessing herself of his| burst through the ranks and threw his||Howard. The powerful favourite of the 
|Empress, the enemy and persecutor of 

Frankenstein, was removed from his 
splendid coffin in Cherson, and thrown||s¢ n 
into a ditch by her son Paul’s commands ;'|time hastened tremblingly onward, and 
He had been twenty years in solitude,||happy father had suffered the long cruel- jwhile the obelisk which marks Howard’s 
a grave is still honoured by every traveller. 


tools while he was thus employed, enter-||arms around him. What a witness in 
ed the forester’s prison, unrivitted his)| favour of the condemned son! Even the 
fetters, and gave him the gypsey’s horse.|| prejudiced judge of a Russian court-mar- 
But where should he direct his course ?/|tial melted when he heard how this un- 


ind Lilla had no friends to aid him. Ex-|/ty ofa Tartar horde, and abandoned him- 
ept Frankenstein, she had never seen||self to despair in the woods, till the sight 





; : } . te <> 
any man suid to be rich and powerful, || of an innocent child redeemed him from THE PARRICIDE. 
and Qniska had assured her he might/|savage solitude. When he told of her| 


command in Cherson; but, who was||courage in releasing him from prison, | 
Frankenstein, and where was Cherson ?|/her bountiful provision for his journey,} 
She knew nothing of cities or countries,|}and fond trust in that beloved name |i ite 
and their distance came not within her||which she had given bim as a guide, his} 

comprehension : vor had she any thing/|son felt the recompence of his former 
:o bestow except a prece of the funeral self-denial, and the rich joy of an acquit- 
swectmeat,* dipped in the syrup of new )|tal produced by such means. But neither 








|turesque appearance. 


wine, aleathern bottle which she filled||the elder nor the younger Frankenstein! 
with the governor’s vase, and the bible || forgot the miserable fate to which their) 
vound in tortoise shell, bearing the words||benefactress was probably consigned ;| 

Frankenstein—Cherson,” inscribed on) and both rejoiced when a treaty between) 
tin silver. With only this guide, the!|two Circassian princes and the Cossack} 
1d man set forth strong in spirit and hope,||chiefs of the Crimean frontier, furnished | 
like the ‘Turkish maiden who once sought/|some Russian officers with a pretence toll were executed, 
» lover with no other clue than his name.||visit a spot from whence the young man} 
he lameness caused by the cruel “ red|jmight easily make an excursion to the| 
He was too well ac-! 


minate in the deep blue ocean ; beyond 


**? 
) ) 








: y athe » gp cele.) - ._-, ||loosely in the gale, or drop piecemeal on! 
him to take horse’s aid during the'|quainted with Suwarrow’s Catechism? to! Ee mie 
irst ten versis of his journey: but he {regard any fatigues or deprivations ; and| -edeanng. wv = prvery Arrest 
irst ten é : ey : , one a pet att Ae k : ’ ithe spot, anxious for their prey, and pre- 
new the danger of the theft. especially | providing himself with a good horse, Allsenting an image of unrelieved h 
hen he reached one of the gypsey | quantity of coins and silver trinkets asl yy th is “a plea 
f I he Ti ‘«||bribes, and a wide cloak, he joined the! hen the day is stormy, the dark waves 
ps so often allowed by the urtars |] aS, f a wid oak, he joinec e ; ins ‘ 
» often allowed by th ria | ; +4 J G@ Mieiidash against the hills, the sea-fog rolls 
un in the midst of their villages. Hap-|cavalcade of the Cossack delegates, lown their sides 1 th ificis 
in th woody : ee ee a a ee down their sides, and the artificial knoll 
ily the danger suge¢est an expedient.) Nothing (says an eye witness could be} of earth is wet with the spray that foams 
‘the entrance < } lave od bre splendid thar e spectacle present-! : as a . ; ~ 
At the entrance of the village | the} more splendid than the spectacle present jaronnd it with resistless energy. The 
| _ eee Cees i a . . . 
S Hi | * Along narrow vehicle with four wooden}@ye of the passing stranger is then per- 
yt , ' mg oF " heels and no iron, “ haps attracted to the spot ; for when the 
’ wisare: eveamis boiled to all t General Suwarrow's Catechism, or Abstraet;} Ae ‘ avtialtia & : ‘ 
! s i é : - a of Military Duty, is, in the origina! Russian, a lowlands are par ially inundated, = rear 
‘ ol mo 





preparation was||the father whose life she had saved to 
“ye ke : : I} P ‘ 
on a visit to this village"®n his usual office! given, and Frankenstein came into the} the son, whore name she had treasured 


To the south of Fort Cumberland, on 
the Hampshire coast, in England, rises a 
knoll of ground, from which the ad-| 
||jacent landscape assumes the most pic- 
On one side, a 
gloomy morass dimly blackens the distant 
horizon ; but to the right of the fort, the 
gently swelling hills that stretch along the 
sea-coast, assume fainter tints as they re- 
cede from the view, till at last they ter- 


at the very verge of distance, stands the 
gibbet en which the unliappy convicts 
It is situated on a bleak 
desolate moor; and as the mouldering 
remnants of the victims of justice swing 


t striking and singular specimen of his char-}'t9 blue summits from the surrounding , 
; jecean. It is interesting to his feelings,WHifeless at his feet. Agitated with a va- 


ler, for the purposes of future provision. 
With a brace of horse-pistols in his 
pocket, he sallied out from the cottage to 
put bis nefarious designs into immediate 
execution. The night was well adapted 
to the occasion, it was dark and stormy, 
and the continued roar of the ocean- 
waves, an/l the solitary shriek of the sea- 
bird, increased the natural gloom of the 
scene. The young man in the mean 


his mind assumed a stern resolution from 
the corresponding influence of the night 
prospect. A tempest had already com- 
menced, the hollow-sounding thunder 
echoed along the dim arch of heaven, and 
the lightning flashed with splendor around 
him. As he passed the lonely gibbet 
under which the bones of unburied ma- 
lefactors were yet bleaching, and heard 
the sullen swing of the chains to which a 
mouldering skeleton was attached, he im- 
agined his own similar situation in case of 
detection, and his boasted courage for the 
first time failed him, The storm mean- 
while raged with unabated violence, and 
a broad stream of lightning shone dimly 
,|ithrough the ghastly skeleton, whose 
whitening bones hung dangling in the wind. 
At this instant the noise of approaching 
footsteps was heard echoing across the 
heath : the sounds advanced nearer, and 
a dark figure, wholly muffled io a night- 
cloak, stood by the side of the robber. He 
drew the pistol from its hiding-place, and 
the stranger moved slowly 01; twice he 
.|lattempted to pull the trigges, and twice it 
trembled in his grasp. ‘he courage of 
despair came at length to his assistance ; 
he “thought of his dying grandmother ; 
his own father starving in utter hopeless- 
ness ; and the thought smote on his fren- 
zied imagination. He fired; and with a 
deep suppressed groan of anguish, the 
death-choked voice of which rushed full 
on his racked brain, the stranger dropped 
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riety of contending emotions, he bore the 
ensanguined body to his cottage, and plac- 


{ . . 
edit on a chair, untilhe si oild return |session of his soul. 
| passed, tears would sometimes come to 


with a lantern to despoil it of its money! 
and wearing-apparel, . 

It was now deep midnight ; 
lady had long 
and all around was still, 
roar of waters, or tne sullen sound of the, 
north wind, as it whistled gloomily through| 
the bleak walls of the cottage. 
short interval the murderer returned, 
bearing a dark-lantern in his hand. 
cast a suspicious glance around, locked 
the door of the apartment, and then with 
a trembling frame attempted to unveil the) 
countenance of his victim. Gently he) 
drew back the clock that concealed his, 
face ; the body rolled with a heavy 


crash to the ground, and disclosed the, 
glazed eyes, and convuised stiffened fea-| 
tures of—his father !—of that father for' 
whose sake he had thus plunged himself} 
deep in guilt, and whom he had murder-| 
ed as he returned from the fort with a) 
promise of assistance from the governor. 
He gazed at the corpse as though he had 
gazed his whole soul away at the sight ;) 
he burst out in a hellish sheut of trium-| 
phant laughter, and the fire of the deep- 


| 


‘ » deadliest madness, flashed across ~uihitt 2 
—— a) Atthe dead hour of midnight, lights) 


his brain. He then raised the body from! 
the ground ; and with a bitter shriek, the| 
sound of which is described as avis 
been like nothing earthly, rushed with it, 
into the room of his grandmother. A dim| 
rushlight was burning in the chimney 
corner as he entered, and the tattered 
fringe was drawn close round the bed.| 
He approached—he drew ‘afirle the cur-| 
tains, and roused the trembling woman by| 
the wild phrenzy of his triumph. She! 
started at the noise, and the first objects 
that presented themselves, were the 
blood-stained figure of hér son, gazing at| 
her with eyes fixed in the livid ghastliness| 
of death, and the fearful aspect of her 
grandchild, gnashing*his teeth with phren-| 
zy, blaspheming with the most awful im-| 
precations, and shouting aloud with the 
unearthly yelling> of ademon. Sh 





| countenance whenever he beheld it, and 


the old/jin silence. . 
since retired to her bed,||Senerous and kind-hearted, appeared sot- 


but the distant) tened by misfortune, 


After al) 


He} 


|| men announced the escape of the prison- 
|| er. 
! 


SHS WINSRV de: 


the wildness of insanity again took pos- 
But when the fit was 


his relief, and he would keep alone and 
His disposition, naturally 


and even his broth- 
er convicts would feel for so lonely a sit- 
‘uation, as they saw him, with eyes fixed 
on vacancy, muttering and talking to him¢ 
iself. His health, in the meantime, failed, 





and it was evident, 
idepression of his spirits, and the hectic) 
|glow of his complexion, that ‘* his days! 
| were numbered in the land.” 
|self, he seemed always to rejoice in the) 
| prospect of approaching death, and a faint) 
smile would often pass across his face, as) 
| he surveyed his wasted features, and felt} 
the increasing languor of his frame. As 
‘the hour of his dissolution arrived, he 
wished for the last time to. behold the 
grave where all that was once dear to 
| him lay buried. With this visionary idea 
ihe seized the fitting opportunity, when) 


jthe windows of his cain were thrown 
jopen, and the guards had retarned for 
ithe night, to emancipate himself from the 





to the neighbouring shore. | 


| were seen moving in the convict ship, the} 
‘alarm bell was rung, the thunder of can- 
/non echoed across the ocean, and the 
juniversal confusion of the guards and sea- 


A well manned boat, in which two 
savage blood-hounds were placed, was in- 
\stantly rowed to the sea-coast, and the 
dogs closely followed by their pursuers, 
|were sent to hunt out the residence of; 
|the maniac. They set forward on their| 
,chace, and soon arrived at the little cot- | 
\tage where the sufferer once dwelt, and) 
\which was now generally avoided as the, 
unholy. resort of evil spirits. ‘The offi-| 
|cers approached at the instant, but had) 
‘scarcely arrived, when a faint shriek of 
jagony was heard, It proceeded from the 


convict, who had been traced to the ruin- 
eA heme of. hi¢ father, and wac discover- 








could see—she could feet no more—cearr 
seized her at the instant: she cast but 
one look of kindness, as if imploring a 
blessing on her murderer, and then clos- 
ed her eyes in the eternal slumber of the 
grave. 

In the mean time the shrieks of the un- 
happy parricide drew the attention of 
some guards belonging the fort, and who 
happened to be passing at the moment. 
They rushed forward to investigate the 
cause, and beheld a sight of never-to-be- 
forgotten horror. The dead body of the 
old lady was reposing on the bed, where 
she had but just now expired, andthe 
maniac had placed the corps of his father 
in his arms, and was weeping and langhing 
over it, like an infant, as he unconscious- 
ly twined his fingers through the dark 
grisly locks stiffened with clotted gore, 
and passed his hand across the pallid fea-| 
tures that strack to his heart with the icy| 
chillness of death. With some difficulty) 
the guards were able to secure him, stra- 
tagem at length prevailed, and he was re- 
moved on board the convict ship that was 
stationed off the coast opposite Fort 
Cumberland. The bodies of the mother 
and ker son were quietly committed to 
the grave, and the circumstances of the 
dreadful transaction remembered but as 
a dream that once was. 


Time rolled on, and as the hour of his 
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Oo meee ————— TS aces 
lmistress would not make her refuse ; for);own interest, and sent them to the Mar 
the lady was of a haughty disposition, and |! quis ****, who had promised to give hin 
would not accept of any thing that might]! preferment. 
subject her to the imputation of selfish-| 
ness, 1 lithe table, when the lover, who had adorn 
It is not certain if the chevalier ga | ed {he basket with flowers, came to visi 
ordérs that she should be informed of the the df&rquis, and seeing the present to his 
| price, or whether the season of the year mistress thus, as it were, fly in his face 
jor the knowledge of their rarity, made) hg concealed his resentment, but took ths 
her guess it; however, as she was more \ first opportunity to pay a Visit to the perti 
of the coquette than the epicure. she/idious woman, who very coldly thanke. 
could not help telling the messenger, him for his peas, adding, they had an ex 
that the gentleman who bought them, cellent flavour. Enraged at her earrying 
apparently had more money than wit. ithe matter so far, he then told her tha: 
Her mother, who was naturally avari-|\she must wait till the marquis had_ tasted 


But scarce were the peas set down on 





For him-||cious, finding her of this opinion, pro- || them before she gave her opinion of thei: 


|posed to sell the peas; and, after some! goodness. The lady at a loss to gues: 
jaltercation, she got the better of her) pis meaning, and confounded at the vio 
|delicacy, and made her consent to the|!jence of his transports, demanded an ex 
jooutiing of them to the market, where | planation. He then related to her th 
pane appeared, nor indeed was such! jast incident; but she, not suspecting 
|@ rarity expected. | what had happened, affirmed they wer 
The old lady luckily was acquainted/||not the same peas : this enraged him still 
;with a woman whose business. it was to||more, and he required to see the bask« 
jgive intelligence to the stewards of peo-||in which he himself had placed the po 
'ple of quality of every thing scarce, the||tles, and which he had adorned with tlow 
ifirst of the kind that was to be purchased. || ers ; not being able to produce it, the 
This woman undertook the commission|quarrel seemed to admit of no terms of 
to sell the peas, and set out with the in-|accommodation, when in came the pec 


|| slight shackles that bound him, and swim)|tention to carry them to the hotel of the|again! The marquis, who had a secre: 


\Prince of Condé, who was to give a)inclination for the laly, (the greates’ 
‘superb entertainment that day to the)|beauty in Paris,) thought them a very pro- 
|foreign ministers. _ jiperpresentto her. Our lover was now 

In the interval another admirer of the fully convinced that the marquis could no 
young lady paid her a visit, and the con- || be so absurd as to send his mistress her pre 
'versation turning on the backwardness of ent to him; yet he was convinced thes 


ithe spring, she accidentally mentioned) Were the very same peas; the mothe: 


the scarcity of green peas, which made ||therefore was obliged to confess the truth 
‘him conjecture she had a desire to taste \{t was then determined to sacrifice thi 
lthem. He therefore shortened his visit,||“"@vel/ing peas to the calls of nature, and 
making some plausible excuse, and re- || they were accordingly consumed by th« 
paired to the most celebrated fruiterers)! Parties most deeply interested in their 


in Paris ; but, to his mortification, all the 
jintelligence he could procure was, that 


! 


vived ; he logt no time, and fortunately, 





ed sobbing on the matted couch, where 
he had last slept: The blood-hounds 
rushed upon their prey, and ere a few 
minutes had lapsed, the corps of the par- 
ricide, torn in a thousand pieces, lay 
scattered in that mangled state upon the 
ground. 

He was buried with his murdered vic- 
tims, in that little knoll of earth that we 
have mentioned in the opening descrip- 
tion, and though the “‘ winds of many 
winters have sighed over his remains,” 
anid the sea birds have built their nests 
upon the grave, he lies as quietly as if all 
nature was hushed into stillness around 
him. His tale, meanwhile, is often told 
to the passing stranger, as he pauses to 
contemplate the wild spot where he 
sleeps, and the tear of genuine pity often 
falis at the remembrance of his mistor- 
tunes. Superstition has consecrated his 
burial place, and when the dark wave 
dashes against the beach, and the rising 
storm broods over the face of the land- 
scape, his spirit is reported to rise from 
its cold sepulchre, and exult in the sight 
of destruction. 


THE GLEANER. 


So we'lllive, 








And pray. and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh : 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 


Talk of Court News; and we’litalk with them too, 





trial approached, the spirits of the poor 
maniac seemed likely to settle into‘a calm 


Who leses and who wins; who's in and who's out; 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 
Asif we were God's spies. SwAKsPEAaRF. 





}no farther than the rules of politeness 


thought himself very happy to obtain 


Jouis d’ors. 


turned to her employer with the money,, 
and told the young lady who had pur-| 
chased them. But, though she had no 
objection to the money, she was ex-| 
tremely piqued to find her favourite lover, 
had bonght them, nof doubting but they! 
were designed for some formidable rival ;! 
and in this conjecture she was confirmed) 
by the abrupt manner in which he had) 
shortened his visit. Distracted with 
jealousy, she imparted her sentiment to 
a female visitant; when both were ear- 
nestly employed in railing at the infidelity 
of mankind, when, behold! one of the 
servants of the suspected lover was in- 
troduced, who brought a basket from his 
master, decorated with the flowers in 
season, and covered with the nosegays, 
whicl- being removed, the triumphant 
fair orie discovered the green peas! and 
thus the chagrin was immediately con- 
verted into immoderate peals of laughter 
atthe drolladventure. As for the visitor, | 
being quite_familiar in the house, and} 
fond of dainties, she insisted on eating 
the peas, that they might not cause any 
more confasion in the family ; but, as the 
motive was easily discerned, they went 





| 


required, and only dressed one pottle. 
After the lady was gone, a new counsel 








melancholy. The heavy clogs that had 
hitherto been attached to his feet, were 
now, therefore, removed, and he was per- 
mitted to occupy the cabin that looked 
out upon the sea-shore. Here he would 
sit for hours watching the vessels as they 
passed to and fro, and weeping at the re- 
membrance of former days. At a dis- 
tance was the gibbet, the scene at once 
of his guilt, and its probable punishment. 
A shudder of horror passed over his 





Green Peas.—In the beginning of the 
year 1776, a young gentleman of great 
fortune being desirous of presenting some- 
thing very rare to his mistress, inquired 
in the suburbs of Paris for green peas, 
and with great difficulty procured four 
half pint pottles, for which he paid six 
louis d’ors ; a most extravagant price, 
but it was the only valuable present ‘he 
could think of, which the delicacy of his 





was held to deliberate on the disposal of 
the remainder. The daughter had now 
no objection to sell them again ; but the 
mother, who had a law-suit in hand, 
thought it more her interest to send them 
to her attorney, which was accordingly 
done ; and occasioned a very warm dis- 
pute between him and his wife. Madam 
loved good cheer, and insisted on regaling 
her friends with this rarity; but the 
attorney knew better how to serve his 





none had yet appeared, except four} 
|pottles which an old woman had been 
seen conveying to the Prince de Condé’s. | 


overtook the woman, who knew him,’ am 
before she reached the hotel, aud. 40 appear in this pulpit, to expound ta 


The emissary, equally overjoyed, re- |) 


| fate. 
>. 

A certain preacher having taken fo: 
his text the following words of Matthew 
jchap. iv. ver. 3. ‘If thou be the Sou 
The hopes of our enamorata now re-||oF God, command that these stones be 

made bread ;°’ began his sermon thus 


“ My brethren, it is customary tor thos« 





you the word of God ; but as for me, I am 


il 


{| 


them at the moderate charge of thirty / $01n8 Ma explain to you the words of the 
’ jidevil. 


—— 

The canons of Chartres having lost a 
law suit, which they had with their Bish- 
op, and supposing that their bad success 


jtad been occasioned by the influence of 


Madame Maintenon ; one of them said, 
‘‘ how was it possible for us to win, when 
we had king, queen, and knave against us?”’ 
a 

Father Labat, after having related tha‘ 
a certain individual had caused a small 
chapel to be constructed adjoining to the 
church of the Dominicans, at Marseilles. 
with this express condition, that he should 
be buried there alone, and that his wife 
should be excluded from it; adds, “* We 
may judge from this specimen, how great 
the conjugal affection of this happy couple 
must have been.” 





—_- 

Gambling.—Gambling was invented by 
the Lydians, when under the pressure of 
a great famine. To divert themselves 
frem dwelling on their sufferings thev 
contrived dice, balls, tables, &c. It is 
added, that, to bear their calamity the 
better, they used to play a whole day 
without intermission, that they might no: 
feel the effects of the wantoffood. Th: 
invention intended as a remedy for hun 
ger is now a very common cause of tha 
evil. 

~— 

Anecdote of Peter Pindar.—When this - 
celebrated satirist was on his death-bed 
and very near his end, he was visited 
a friend, who had stuck to him througt: 
life, and who, being greatly affected at th: 
gradual decay of the poet, inquired i: 
there remained any thing for the hand «: 
friendship to perform ? At once the vit»! 
spark of life seemed to be rekindled ; !’e 
ter roused himself, and with peculiar em 
phasis, exclaimed “Give me youth again. 























































THE ‘TRAVELLER. 








The vast bodies of ice||s 


||ful and fearful. 
and snow that are continually falling from 


‘Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat 
‘To peep at such a world, to see the stir , , : 
Of the creat Babel, and sot feel the erow there in prodigious shelves, overhanging 


the brink of the precipice ; till at last, 
the mass, unable to support its own weight, 
‘slides down, and, with atremendous crash, 
breaks over it. The noise—resembling 
® || reiterated peals of thunder—that attends 
these avalanches, is inconceivably aw ful, 

‘The breadth of the Mer de Glace, in 
the place where we descend, is about 
three quarters a mile, extending by 
various branches several leagues into the 


e Valley of Chamonr 


end the Glaci 


Toct 
—_ id 

i he shrubs and fl ywers we fo ind he re 
outrasted singularly with the frozen ele- 
ment on which we were about to embark. 
hey flourish in rich luxuriance to the 
very verge At last we reach- 
the gla Pausing for mi- 
nutes, we at length ventured te follow the 
‘ps of our undaunted guide, who, whilst 
lating on the difficul- 


of I 


e 


Feline ine interior, where it is described as assum-) t 
“Jah Gta 4 . 


ing a still more sublime and romantic ap- 
By many, this is admitted to, 
be the most curious and beautiful glacier 
that unites with the valley of Chamounix, 
‘and is consequently the first recommend- 
ed to the notice of travellers. Those, 
however, who are rather curious in re- 
searches of this kind, deseribe the Gla- 
des Bossons as far wonderful 
terrific than even the 

certain author, in 


; r 
A ie 


some 
pearance, 


‘ 


ve were yet specu | 
tes Ol our situation, was skipping, with 


‘st apparent unconcern, ove 
Sol ° \r 
al slopes of ice. We came up with} 


the base of a steep ridge of ice, 
1eT 


re anc 1 
eait 


we found him busy making holes 


' ; . - Mer de ( e A 
with the shar p point ot his pole, in whic! ] de Glace. A 


ul 


givins 


‘ tte rwards plas ad Ou! ti et: whilst : ‘S ool: rhe wu 
with the assistent a ae s Rona " s country, mentions the romantic lake ; 
Wilh i@ ass nce i Our hands, we Fi : 
bmbed to the summ On rrivu if ot bh indel Steig, io the north of the Shrek-., |< 
unbed sum i Jo arriving at . 
. _ hor » hen +h, ane P 7T f the 
the top, we shrunk k at the awful] 207 (in te = tags * lesen co Alps) y 
h n which was there pr ted to our vie he observes, “there is said to/!\ 
asm wht as the: resenter ) our , 

] yo lee } we a Dussace t fervoruna- 
lew ; to pass itappeared impossible ; so, es : Ar ae wv > L ; doe 
‘etracing som<e par of il , > W pr en, amiuist the mos ngzui : "ers evel 

UaCing i al Sit 4. ro 1 . 
neded’ ua de: ti Mencite lin diy al eheld; sometimes resembiine magical)! } 
euet ‘ © mia ! wuOone ¥ l 
he ice. until wv Fa ; wl wnsof ice, with their domes, obelisks, 
nei . hiis WE Gained i 0lInL Where , , . 
s loumne , ei ad spir farce 
et sa e pylumns, pliastres, ant wres, revecotng 
e was less danger in crossing the cre- or a ‘ax ‘ ait a the e 
; } ‘ {| to the sun the most brilhant hues of the 
i In this perilous manner we con- ‘9 


finest : 

1 to make some progress, until find-|| = 

fr rently d a pas- 
: 


aa 
sage by these dreadiul rents in the ice, 


m | 
16 iis. i 


in 
oursel¥es so The day being now far advance 


hee 


d, we} 
ni 
s of Chamounix ; and, 


ne eq aeniea 
the 
il yre i 


an to think of returning to 
} prosp 


ia 
having by the assistance of our skilful na- 


we 


letermined for a while to vive up the 
ursuit, particularly as | now began to be 


eri ct 


Us UNS A, 


\found ourselves in the midst of a raging! 
‘the pinnacles of the higher Alps on the//flood, foaming over stones, shattered|Great Britain, thatthey have nearly all 
|summit of this mountain, accumulate!| trunks of trees, and massive pieces of ice.||given up the point, One gentleman di- 
|The water is of a pale, muddy, chalky|rect from Edinburgh states, that “the idea 
‘colour, and branches through the valley of}, of Walter Scott being the author of the 
|Chamounix in various directions ; but aij] Waverly Novels, has been for a consider- 
ithe streamlets unite a short distance below |\able period abandoned in ‘that. capital, 
As night was now coming fist||and that any one, venturing to hint even 
upén us, we lost no time in reaching|at the probability of the thing, would yun 


Mar 


neath. 
construction, luckily 


suspended in a very precarious situation. 
The shafts were however shivered to, le of Waterloo, and his Halidon Hill, the 
pieces, and the poor postillion precipitat-))jatest productions of his pen, and which 
‘scarcely entitle him to the third rank 
lamong the poets of the present day, 
banc repairedy wellis evident by, the last new novel, Peverii 

jof the Peak, that the author of it still re- 
wees} tains his wonted vigour of mind, and feels 


} 
en 


resuined our way to Geneva. 








ite the entrance of the cave. Here we 





’rieuré, 


. oe ij 
’rieuré, distant about six miles. ijt 

The following morning was disposed||{ 
ies, and viewing from the most adv anta- |\f 
eous points the scenery around us. At) i 
welve o'clock we prepared to depart.| 


‘many a lingering look we cast behind’’}) 


4 
} 
| 
} 


erhaps for ever! We had scarcely 
roceeded half wav on our return to St. 


I 
| 
| 


i 
i's when an accident happened}, 


ter 


uae 
Our driver, { 


ng fright, suddenly darted’ towards the}; 
dge of an alarming precipice, from which| 

ve were divided only by a small brook, | 
vhich saved us from the 
Our 


vehicle, from its peculiar), 
se 
warm, although it hung 
| 
} 


into the water, with both the mules. 
\iler a detention of nearly three hours, 
n getting the char-a-b 











uel 















vig re-trayersed the Merde G 
we retraced our steps to the s 
Montanvert, whence diverging a little t 
the right, we were introduced into a neat! 
lwhite stone building of an octagonal form. 
\Here, the wearied traveller is agreeably 
jsurprised to find a comfortable fire, with || 
: tolerable supply of homely provisions. ! 


larmingly affected with dizzin These ‘ 
il oren, and so un- 


iwful fissures o¢ su) 


xpectedly, and are so wide and dreadful y 
n their appearance, that it demands no 
ommon perseyerance and courage to 
them. I hey are frequently 
trom twenty to thirty feet in width, and 
sometimes exceeding forty. Theirdepth 
'3 no doubt various: one of them was 
found, by the experiment of an English 
rentleman, to exceed 350 feet. Persons. 
however, with whom | conversed at both! 
Chamounix and Geneva, were of opinion 
that some of them are entirely open to 


traverse 


| This little pavilion was erected on this| 
most singular spot by a Frenchman, sole-} 
ly for the convenience of the public, and 
is generally occupied by one or two of| 
the peasantry from the valley, who daily 
ittend during the summer season. Anjj 
ibum is kept here, in which travellers} 


" 


|| which we gave in our last, afford, at least,; 


|strong pres 
[| Scott 1s no 


can 
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2ATURE. 
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INQUIRY AS TO THE 
AUTHOR OF THE WAVERLY NOVELS. 


No. Il. 


: } 
The detail of facts and circumstances, |) 
| 


t the ‘aut pidanas seaty nies xt 
Novels; and this is all, perhaps, which 
be looked for in a case of this pecu- 
liar nature. The real author is for ever 
precluded from appearing to claim his 
; 


{from ‘conversations’ we have had w 
several intelligent. persons lately from 








he risk of being laughed at.’’ We took 
or something more than bare assertion te 


of in rambling through the adjacent vil-|\remove the impression, made by these 


facts and circumstances, that Walter Scott 
s, inno sense of the word, entitled to be 


considered the author of the Waverly 
but not without a feeling of regret : and|| Novels. 


The generality of those who have per- 


on the lovely scenes we were quitting.|/<isted in maintaining a contrary opinion, 


vave adopted it without examination ; and 
| is extremely rare to find any of them 
ittempting to show, even on plausible 


which might have proved fatal to us ;) vrounds, that their opinion is well found- 
happily, however, it terminated without}! ed. 


iny serious consequences. 


They endeavour to draw support 
rom the literary fame acquired by Seott 


having fallen asleep, slipped off his mule.) as a poet, and from fancied analogies ex- 
when the two animals, immediately tak-|! isting between his poetry and the style 


ind manner of the writer of the novels. 
That Walter Scott once stood bigh in 
vublic estimation as a poet, is admitted. 


vast abyss be-| Whether deservedly or not, is a different 


juestion. That he has not, for sometime, 


cured us from) had this reputation, but stands extremely 
for some timel!\fow in the opinion of the world, is evi- 
dent from the reception given to his Bat 


fi 


no more difficulty then he did at first in 
giving to his novels that fascination which 
has rendered them so popular. Had Pe- 


| veril of the Peak come from the pen of 


Scoit, it would have carried with it all 
the marks of decayed intellect, and of lack 
of genius, so conspicuons in his latter poeti- 
cal works. By a pertinacity without ex- 


ample in the history of letters, and for 


hwhiel 10 good reason Can possibly be as 


signed, we find Sir Walter laying claim 
to works which he must know are less es- 
teemed than his early publications; while 
his pretended friends will have it, con- 
trary to the declaration of the Baronet 





the foundation, which being neariv on a 
level with the valley of Chamounix, at 


may record their names, &c. 


liworks ; while the pretended author has 


Inot only withheld his name from the ihimself, and in the face of decided proofs 


mce determines their depth at 2 100 feet. 
“he general mode of passing over these 


revices 1s by placing a ladder ac 


ross 


Having recovered from our fatigue, We) novels, but has, when closely pressed on 


\soon began our descent towards Chamou- 


t 
nix, but by a steeper route than that by 


he subject, given a direct negative to the 





1} 
! 
i] 
















hem, which you scramble over on all|which we ascended, keeping along the} 
Should the chasm prove too wide edge of the Mer de Glace. Amidst all} 
or this experiment, then the daring ad-{jthe wonders of this marvellous country, || 
venturer must descend or perhaps none presents a more stupen-| 
\otches, cut out of the ice with an instru-|}dous and magnificent appearance than the|} 
ment made on purpose, to such a depth ( 
13 will enable him to place the ladder'|glacier into the valley. 
:cros3, and then he re-ascends ia like| We had not proceeded far before our 
nanner ; and probably, on his attaining \atteution was drawn by a distant and tu- 
he wished-for summit, he unexpectedly |jmultuous sound, which came from the 
iinds he must again return, owing to the|jmountain on the other side of this icy 
umber of crystal spires and broken mas-||torrent. An avalanche was approaching, 
ses of ice that resist his progress. Pro-'land having fortunately fixed our attention 
sections of rock frequently, too, overhang |on the spot, we followed with the eye its 
the path you are obliged to take, at an al- | ravaging course to the edge of the moun- 
fitude of 50 or 100 feet, and seem asjjtain, whence it broke upon the glaciers 
though ready to loosen themselves from |beneath, rebounding from them into mil- 
heir holds, and crush the affrighted tra-||lions of brilliant particles. Our guide 


ar 


ours. 


by Steps, 











assertion of those who have so long, and 
so obstinately, maintained that they are 
productions of his pen. It is deserving 
of notice, that the advocates in favour of 
Walter Scott being the author, have 


never attempted to invalidate the proof 


' 
I 
i} 
1 








ifrozen cataract which descends from this! brought against this opinion, by any thing'|| 


like fair argument. They have constant-! 


cumstances; and, by artfully arraying 
these, and adopting a bold and decided 
tone, they have succeeded, so far, in 
keeping up the delusion. 

But no where has this disposition to 
perpetuate the error been so apparent! 
as in’this country ; where, it would seem, | 
the stronger the evidence becomes against 
their favourite hypothesis, the more 























eller to atoms. \jtold us, as no doubt he does every stran-| 
Having observed a lofty projection of)}ger he accompanies, that this was one of| 

e a short distance from the spot where||the largest avalanches. he had ever wit- 
ve were standing, it was immediately nessed. Be this as it may, we consider- 
greed to reach it, if possible, as a de-jed ourselves extremely fortunate in being} 
sirable place of observation. This ob-||eye-witnesses to one of them. In about; 
ject, with the good advice of our con-|jan hour and a half, we reached the foot of | 
ductor and a little contrivance, we soon||the mountain. We were still amidst the 
iccomplished ; and we were indeed amp-jjregions of terror, and not a human abode 
y rewarded for our toil by the extended||was any where to be seen. 
view our situation afforded us. On one|lof the cataract of the Mer de Glace, na- 
ide of us we beheld pyramids of ice glit-| 
ering in the sun; on the other, agloomy|/arch of which is about eighty feet high. 
avern: here, an antique bridge, just} From its gloomy recesses issued forth a 
rembling on its brittle arches; there,||furious torrent, which assumes the name 
ocks, and huge and broken precipices; op-|\of Arneiron. With some difficulty we 
»ysite, rose the stupendous Mont Breven,|is icceeded in taking our position on a 


: : ; 
vating to us 9 b 
~ 








. ’ ? " 
32 ects equally wonder-!'bro 
i . 


At the base! 


ture has formed a vast cavern of ice, the 


some of our Editors are determined to 
regard this as a reason for reiterating 
their former erroneous statement. Only 
a few days since, it was positively assert- 
ed in one of our daily papers, that the 
claim set up for Walter Scott was now 
almost universally admitted in Great Bri- 


every thing like proof, but in the teeth of 
the declaration, in the Newcastle Maga- 
zine, that Sir Walter had admitted he was 
not the author, and of other paragraphs, 
in late English papers, all tending to de- 
monstrate the same fact. So far, indeed, 
from the literati in England now enter- 
taining the opinion attributed to them, we 
have every reason to believe, from the 





tain; and this not only in the absence of| 


of incapacity, that he did write the ex-~ 
traordinary series of novels, which have 
not ceased, from their first appearance, 
to engage public attention, and to demon- 
strate, that the author is now in fuli pos- 
session of his faculties, and promises to 
maintain, for many years to come, the 
high character which he has so justily 
acquired as a novelist. 


Considering that Walter Scott is still in 


ily resorted to evasion ; they have drawn)ithe prime of life, (having been born in 
inferences from the most frivolous cir-| 


the vear 1771,) that his circumstances 

have been rather comfortable than other- 

wise; and that he istemperate in his habits, 

ithas appeared to many an extraodinary 

circumstance, that he should have so soon 
displayed so striking a falling off as ap- 

pears in his late works. To us, who 
know the man, and who have had oppor- 
tunities, for many years, of estimating his 
character and talents, this supposed decay 
of intellect never appeared remarkable. 
In the early part of his life, and during 
his studies to qualify himself for the Scot 

tish bar, Sir Walter evinced no precoci- 
ty of talent ; no peculiar trait of natural 
ability. Ifthe face is regarded a8 an in- 
dex to the mind, it is vain to search for 
the marks of genius in bis visage. We 
have always, indeed, consivered it as in- 
dicating the reverse of talent; at all 
events, of that talent which bespeaks the 
brilliant fancy, the powerfal imagination. 
so essential to a geod poet and writer ol 
romances. Often, and often, have we had 
reason to form this opinion of Walter 
Scott on witnessing the poor display whic! 
ihe made at the bar, and observing the 

















ken piece of rock, immediately oppo-|icomplexion of the English journals, andiivery limited extent of his practice, which, 
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he not turned his attention to other||dress, it was no longer a_ matter of or 
ursuits, would have left him without the ||mise merely, that Sir Walter was a pla-| ) 
: . \giarist, and entitled to no other merit forthe usurer who is to raise the money on and Me ed, 
d to which we allude, it |the works to which he had modestly affix-|jthe jewels. ‘To prevent the completion | her until her ¢ and, © 
This|\of the payment within the few remaining|jare told by Mrs. Pilkr.is 


ee 
\ was bornin the cou : 
valand, of parents poor 
*Pilke recorded ot 





means of subsistence 
yi rly the i f Hh than that of iler 

P : interest of every man} his name, than that of a compiler. " | , . a nan Sh 
i Ros rae in its ama to} conviction continued to gather eo * the ge pone org mi Fp io Ne iohat fe rh che we 
put down jacobinism, Scott perceived this, | dow nto the publication of the * Battle! who, on failure ecm poms. gare vam ra fan dig 3 ee s A . iy 
and was not long in reaping the fruits of /jof Waterloo,” when every vestige of |come sole lord of Nigel’s fortunes, ( omes, |} ~ , “ys od ie oe . ireck, Tate 
the zeal and: activity which he displayed doubt (if doubt remained) vanished be-|) masked and cloked, with sao et par es ag ¢ pe stay ae er 
in meeting the views of his employers.) fore the irresistible evidence, which this into the usurer’s house, with a view : Mig: 6 § 6 the apes a . 
He was rewarded, at first, by an appoint- poem contained, of the defects of its au- [seizing and secreting the jewels ull the | ] Ms i ae ? rp ras inquire ¥ of he: 
ment to the office of sheriff; after which|thor. These he had previously been | efflux of the ume. I rapbois 18 iia en ag ne gi —_ Fm: a te 
he was made principal clerk of session, successful in disguising under borrowed || by Dalgarno with a _ Scart ; and in his} gi «ld ere ye — = 
with a salary of £3,000 sterling per an-) plumes: but when he took up,the pen||straggle, the noose of the scarf sliding, |\® ” L oun Hort Asay a pr te hates . ; 
num ; and, latterly, bis vanity was grati-| unaided by this resource; when the \becomes entangled round his throat, — ee gr dye ses : er y se 
fied by having bis name placed on the//subject of the ‘+ Battle of Waterloo,” a\strangles him. Dalgarno is wounded by her mor af ul sap rer on om itt 
list of Baronets. “It has been thought! theme which afforded the finest opportu- || Nigel in the wrist, but escapes: with the, ae wee Peat ree, Eos _ wor 
that the titke was conferred as a special ||(unity for a display of genius ; when this || Jewels. , lhe play now deviates still) She pli, F egan™) Yat ee pe “rf re . 
mark of the sovercign’s favour on account | opportunity of ‘obtaining immortality | further from the track of the novel. Nigel) in ee - aren me i bene , . 
of his writiags. But those who have wit-|| presented itself before him, and seemed || being proved-to have suddenly quitted jmind was chiefly to philosophical o1 
nessed the manner in which Sir Walter/to lay open an inexhaustible mine of \|the fatal scene with the old man’s daugh-, 


vine subjects ; nor was her piety inferiot 
ili i : ; r orty, is ne pr learning. The st delightful 
evinced his hostility towards the reformers poetic lore, and to invite him to revel in||teF and some valuable property, i: rar, be her a uning é rhe me ‘ “ , 
4 . 4 | . . . | Sat ‘ ‘ or ‘ “he ~ s 318 i j seciares Ale SMC Lik 
of his day, and who are acquainted with)the rich banquet ; Scott was so totally||™orning, at Dalgarno’s suggestion, charg-| bours, this ady s ec - 1a " : | 
y of Sogli re , cH{ ‘der—a charge cor ‘a-||ever passed, were > society and 
the policy of the English government, see|{ unable to avail himself of the advantages||¢¢ with the murder—a charge eres yever pa rs , 2K: in rs ‘ ( y A 
i in thi Sahn \ ‘the non-appear: > de ‘conversation is ‘‘ female philoso 
only one instance in this, among thousands} offered by this fortunate circumstance,| ted by the non-appearanee of the ¢ aughter|< _ rsa 1 PB sage P hoee 
i F . ‘ > > br Al! oY. Dy fi - aaas she, eaaly 
that could be mentioned, of the unbound-||that those who had long considered him/||4t the inquest held by Hildebrod. _ Al\phe ire “ ; f Panstinks : 
; P4 ° 2 ° e Y , : 56 »fnen > oy ie ‘ o£ : -eED ( stant as 
ed liberality of that government towards a mere literary quack, felt no hesitation} few minutes only before the expiration |< eal 1 “ he P , ETE z ‘ xe 
its most zealous instruments. in now openly avowing this opinion. If of the term, the mortgage is paid off to}|pupil, and gave her a general invitation 
But Walter Scott did not confine himself} the « Battle of Waterloo” dissipated, as 





ay 





know- 





|Skourlie by Strappet from a_ secret||to his table. by ao means we were 
to this pursuit, lucrative as he found it to}it certainly did, the fog which had so//Source : while Nigel is brought from yet rnd mag \ wee 2 wat ae 
be. His mother had a natural turn for#fong covered the Baronet from the public} Tower, and examined by the Ring, inte. ler own rym —~ omar 5 aoe 
poetry, and published several ptéces dur-|i eye, the last of his productions, * Halidon|\the presence of Margaret, she having \" = aapiar b aa otiful ee r lhaes 
ing her life time, which are said to have] (4j}1,.” appears to have undeceived even’ claimed, under suspicious circumstances, ||Various and beaut ngs, i 

possessed some merit. From héP inti-|/his most intimate friends, as to his assum- 
macy with Burns, Blacklock, and Ram-|\ed character. In fact, so completely has 
say, this propensity was rather increased /ithe mask been torn off, that scarcely! 





and in the disguise of a Scottish page, aj/néver seen any published, excepting one 
promise which James, when she had||poem of hers in the works of Mrs. Bar 
sung before him in that dress at a mum-||ber. Her turn, it is true, was principally 









than diminished ; and although circum- 
stances rendered it somewhat improbable 
that ever she would acquire fame as a) 





one of the former admirers of .Scott, or| 
of the greatest sticklers for his renown, | 
are to be found obtruding his name in our! 


| ming, bad made, that he would grant the||to philosophical or religious subjects, 


| . . 
Page a boon ; which boon she wishes to)| which might not be agreeable to the 
receive in the shape of Nigei’s pardon. || present taste; yet could her heavenly 


votary of the Muses, yet she appears to| literary circles, or speaking in praise of | 
have flattered herself that her son, whose his poems ; while the booksellers, almost} 
prospects as a lawyer were very gloomy, fnanimously, acknowledge, that the most! 
might be able to turn toaccount the !és-|\ celebrated of his works continue on their} 
sons she had given him on the subject of 


poetry. lonce called for. Is it possible to believe 
Tutored by so near a relative, Sir \that such a man could write the Waverly 








} } , ree attar . » a H 
lshelves, year after year, without being||'' : fag ease 
» J j ’ ®!She, in agony, is yielding, when the rich) 





Walter resolved on pursuing the course 
she had marked out for him. But aware 
that his talents for poetry were not of 
that nature which would justify him in 


offering an o~iginal work to the ‘public, 
he commenced Mis career vy puvtiotsiey'| 


two poems or ballads from the German, 
e itled “*The Chase,” and, ‘* William 
a. | Mary.” Although a preface to these 


Noyels ? 








» THE DRAMA. 








Fou her prevepeea at 2 Aan 
So long the just and generous will befriend, 
And triumph oa her efforts will attend. 
Baoors 

















ba iads was written by the honourable 
H ary Erskine, who at that time stood 
high in the ranks of literature, their suc- 
cess was by no means of an encouraging 
nature. Still as other resources present- 
ed themselves, Sir Walter was not dis- 
couraged by this failure. Residing, for a 
great portion of the year, in that part 
ef Scotland which skirts the ancient 
English boundary, the former scene of 
innumerable feuds and bloody affrays, it 
immediately occurred to Scott, that this 
citcumstance might be rendered subser- 
vient to his views of acquiring poetical 
fame. 

At no very remote period, there ex- 
isted on the borders a vast collection of 
printed ballads or songs, in which the ex- 
ploits of the English and Scottish warriors 
were celebrated by harpers, or bards, 
belonging to the two nations. It was ob- 
served, of late years, by persons living on 
the spot, that these songs were rapidly 
disappearing. It was known that Scott 
had been appointed sheriff over an exten- 
sive portion of this district ; but no one 
thought of endeavouring to ascertain the 
cause of the disappearance of these ro- 
mantic national effusions, until the publi- 
cation of the “ Border Ballads, by Walter 
Seatt,” developed the mystery. The 
circimastance of this volume appearing 
withou\ any explanation as to the source 
trom whith the materials were principal- 
ly drawn, might have subjected Scott to 
severe aniMadversion, had not the novel 
and romantic vyle of the work served 
as a passport to the favour of a majority 
of its readers. But when volume after 
volume was announced under the name 
of Scott, containing the ancient legendary 


LONDON THEATRES. 
> . 
Covent Garden.—A new drama, enti- 
tled “* Nigel, or the Crown Jewels,’’ was 
brought foward at this Theatre on the 
evening ofthe 28thJanuary. It is found- 
ed on the well known novel, “‘ The For- 
tunes of Nigel; the characters of the 
Scottish novelist are preserved, though 
the names and occupations of some of 
them are altered, and many of his princi- 
pal scenes are brought prominently for- 
ward without alteration. The time is 
about the close of James’s reign, when the 
feebleness of the government, as evinced 
in the impunity of Overbury’s murderers 
and other great offenders, had relaxed 
the morals of the higher classes, many of 
whom, for purposes of lewd intrigue, 
ambition, and even lucre, retained as de- 
pendants, and leagued with, the desperate 





and other places of public resort. 
garno,-a gay nobleman subservient to 
Buckingham, is the hero of this play: 
and his tools are, the bully Colepepper, 
and Skourlie, ascrivener, who, though of 
middle age, has contracted a passion for 
Margaret, the object also of Dalgarno’s 
lawless desire. Her preference for 
Nigel, and the circumstance of Nigel’s 
being assisted by the King, who was his 
father’s debtor, with jewels, whereon 
James authorizes him to raise a sum for 
paying off a mortgage of his estates, 
(pledged greatly below their value, nomi- 
nally to Skourlie, but in secret for Dal- 
garno’s use,) are considerations which 


having drawn his sword within the royal 





tales of the border, decked out in a new 


an attempt of Dalgarno to force her off, 


r ot Panl*sctald 1 a 
mprenearesy tat Srequanted: Punt's ~_ have been in general excellent ; but“ the 


irritate Dalgarno against Nigel, who, for 


incts, in rescue of Margaret from 


The evidence of the murder now press-| 


+ } 
successfully sought the hand of Margaret,| 
promises that on her consenting to bestow) 


. paki 
jit on him, he will acquit the accused.) 





usurer’s daughter arrives, accounts for| 
her absence from the inquest by explain- 
ing how she has secretly been employed 


in raising the redemption-money of her 


deliverer’s estates; and, finally, by the 


searf which is identified for Dalgarno’s, 
as well as the wound on his wrist, proves 


him the real felon.. Margaret is thus 
rescued from Skourlie, and united to 
Nigel. One of the most striking distinc- 
tions between the novel and the play 
consists inthe implication of Lord Dal- 
garno, in the murder of the usurer Trap- 
bois. Dalgarno is a wild and dissipated 
character, but he is the friend of the 
King, and the confidant of Buckingham, 
the King’s favourite. Colepepper is 
well drawn in the novel. He is a good 
copy of ‘mine ancient Pistol:” but the 
author of the drama would needs have 
him a Bobadil ; and, in the sprightliness 
of his fancy, he causes him first to be 
cudgelled by a gentleman, and next to be 
horsewhipped and imprisoned by a lady. 
The London Times gives but a very 
indifferent character of this drama ; ac- 
cusing the author (said to be Mr. H. 
Twiss, M. P.) of want of talent, and of 
having introduced some indecent scenes, 
and much vulgar double entendre into the 
dialogue. ‘The piece was got up at great 
expense, and the acting is admitted to 


business of the stage (adds the critic) 
proceeded, for the most part, amidst 
solemn silence, except when the display 
of a handsome dress, or of a new scene, 
was hailed with great applause, both by 
the great vulgar and the small.” When 
announced for repetition, a clamour of 
approbation and disapprobation arose, 
which lasted for many minutes ; but those 
who were favourable to the piece ulti- 
matelysucceeded in obtaining for it anoiu- 
er hearing. 
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MEMOIR OF CONSTANTIA GRIERSON. 
~ 








acquirements (whose maiden name is no- 


ing Nigel, Skourlie, who has before un-) 


|mind descend from its sublimest heights 
jto the easy and epistolary style, and suit 
‘itself to my then gay disposition. 

Mrs. Barber likewise gives her testi- 
mony to the merit of Constantia, of whom 
she declares, ‘* that she was not only 
happy in a fine imagination, a great memo- 
ry, an excellent understanding, and an 
exact judgment, but had all these crowned 
by virtue and piety. She was too learned 
to be vain, too wise to be conceited, and 
too clear-sighted to be irreligious. Ags 
her learning and abilitiés raised her above 
her own sex, so they left her no room to 
envy any; on the contrary, her delight 
was to see others excel. She was always 
ready to direct and advise those who ap 
plied to her, and was herself willing to 
be advised. So little did she value her- 
self upon her uncommon excellences, 
that she has often recalled te my mind a 
fine reflection of a French author, ‘ that 
great geniuses should be superior to their 
own abilities.’ ”’ 

Constantia marrieda Mr. George Grier- 
son, a printer, in Dublin, for whom Lord 
Carteret, then Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
obtained a patent, appointing him printe: 
to the king, in which, to distinguish and 
reward the merit of his wife, her life was 
inserted. 

She died in 1733, at the premature age 
of twenty-seven, admired and respected 
as an excellent scholar in Greek and Ro 
man literature, in history, theology, phi 
losophy, and mathematies. Her dedica- 
tion of the Dublin edition of Tacitus to 
Lord Carteret, affords a convincing proof 
of her knowledge in the Latin tongue ; 
and by that of Terence to his son, to 
whom she wrote a Greek epigram. Dr. 
Harwood esteems her Tacitus one of the 
best edited books ever published. Shc 
wrote many fine poenis in English, but 
esteemed them so slightly, that very few 
copies of them were to be found after 
her decease. What makes her character 
the more remarkable is, that she rose to 
this extraordinary eminence entirely by 
the force of natural genius and uninter- 
rupted application. As a daughter, 
wife, and a friend, her conduct was amia 
ble and exemplary ; and, had she been 
\blessed with the advantages of health and 
‘longer life, there is every reason to ly 
lieve, she would have made a tore di 
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This prodigy of early learning andj tinguished figure in the learned wérld 


‘than any woman who had preceded lier. 
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“ELLER. 


*Tis pleasant, through the !oop-holes of retreat 1) 
‘To peep at such a world, to see the stir | 
Of the great Babel, and sot feel the erow 
ithe brink of the precipice ; till at last,) 

the mass, unable to support its own weight, | 


Py 


UH uNaEVA, 


lful and fearful. ‘The vast bodies of ice||site the entrance of the cave. 
| and snow that are continually falling from|| found ourselves in the midst of a raging||several intelligent. persons lately “from 
the pinnacles of the higher Alps on the) tlood, foaming over stones, shattered |Great Britain, that they have nearly all 
summit of this mountain, accumulate!!trunks of trees, and massive pieces of ice. || given up the point. 
|there in prodigious shelves, overhanging) The water is of a pale, muddy, chalky||rect from Edinburgh states, that “the idea 






Valley of Che "7 VW lane ' ' 
Valley of Chaino wl ‘ne,’ Sides down, and, with atremendous crash, | 
end the Gla: Vo. I. breaks over it. The noise—resembling || 
n a Tour in Switzerla: ® | reiterated peals of thunder—that attends 


-—~<—- 


these avalanches, is inconceivably awful, || 


I 









Here we|lfrom conversations’ we have had w 





One gentlemen di- 


colour, and branches through the valley of |of Walter Scott being the author of the 
Chamounix in various directions ; but all|| Waverly Novels, has been for a consider- 
the streamlets unite a short distance below ||able period abandoned in “that. capital, 
rieuré. As night was now coming fist|/and that any one, venturing to hint even 


upon us, we lost no time in reaching) at the probability of the thing, would run 


’rieuré, distant about six mules. ithe risk of being laughed at.’ We look 





Che breadth of the Mer de Glace, in 


ihe shrubs and flowers we found here : 
the place where we descend, is about 


-outrasted singularly with the frozen ele- 
ment on which we were about to embark. 
They flourish in rich lusuriance to the 
very verge 


| 
hy 
il 


three quarters of a mile, extending by 
various branches several leagues into the 
ofthe ice. At last we reach-|/@terer where it is described as assum- 
Pausing for some mi- 
ites, we at length ventured to follow the 
ps of our undaunted guide, who, whilst 
ve were yet speculating on the difficul- 


} 
a 
4 


' 


the glacier. ing astul more sublime and romantic ap- 
= By many, this is admitted to 
be the most curious and beautiful glacier 
that unites with the valley of Chamounix, 
‘and is consequently the first recommend- 
ed to the notice of travellers. Those, 
however, who are rather curious in re- 


searches of this kind, describe the Gla- 


pearance. 


n 
i 


+ 


of our situation, was skipping, with 


le greatest apparent unconcern, over 


everal slopes of ice. We came up with 


him ai the base of a steep ridge of ice 
- - S ’ ier de ce ‘ Pe nelerfn 4 
‘here we found him busy making holes ‘‘“*. i Bossons aa 9 rie ae hi a3 
ey } ie . terrific than eve e Merde Glace. A 
with the sharp point of his pole, in which rrific tha even th er lace A 
P shharaued pl neil eene. Grell whilst. |< rtain author, in giving an account oi 
' j yards aced ou eet; wiuls ' " 
vith the istant of: aur hand ‘ this country, mentions the romantic lake j 
Wit 1@ assistance a ands, we . 18 , c 1 
: imbed to the summi On arrivin t ol Kandel Steig, to the ne rth of the Shrek- 
‘ aaa U . a i at. id « 4 aid ‘ ‘ l 
a hs cacnee n the ot hh ore “ha of the A 
the top, we shrunk back at the awful|| OT 2 Mle Borihern ch re ae lps, 
t . a & am Ginn 
hasm which was there presented to our wi he observes. ther i “a to 
> peel nee save te “u 
view ; to pass if pp wed impossib] aks ive en cnce a passag to L ieroerun- 
a | Al s arth} at , 4} ‘ i “ne = 
‘etracing some mart ¢ f ur Steps, y 1 SS CRS eas Se ee 
45 Sol J ri 1 OU Le ps, We i @ lac Id: sometimes resembling m tical 
seeded as it were longitadinally alone iE h thei Rent» mi = 
he ice, until we gained a point where owns,Of ice, with (heir domes, obelisks, 


} olumns, pilasires, and spires, reflecting 
here was less danger in crossing the cre-||\" | Bee, Sat Sees renecang 


’ ' ‘ ‘Ti r 
7 to the sun the most brillant hues of the 
vice. In this perilous manner we con- : ; oe 2 h | 
} . tinest gems. . 
inued to make some progress, vntil find-||" sia i" 
ng ourselves so frequently denied a pas- Phe day being now far advanced, we} 
sage by these dreadiul renis in the ice, we |0°S80 to think of returning to the more 
“the é, ‘ gti ‘ wfs¥ rnener oO} rjoOuMIXx © and 
letermined for a while to give up the heerful prospects of Chamounix ; and, 


The following morning was disposed] for something more than bare assertion to 
of in rambling through the adjacent vil-||remove the impression, made by these 
lages, and viewing from the most advanta-|| facts and circumstances, that Walter Scott 
geous points the scenery around us. At//is, inno sense of the word, entitled to be 
twelve o'clock we prepared to depart.| considered the author of the Waverly 
ut not without a feeling of regret: and|| Novels. 

‘many a lingering look we cast behind’’}| 


bit The generality of those who have per- 
on the lovely scenes we were quitting.|| sisted in maintaining a contrary opinion, 
perhaps for ever! We had scarcely! have adopted it without examination ; and 
proceeded half way on our return to St.| it is extremely rare to find any of them 
Martin’s when an accident happened}) attempting to show, even on plausible 
which might have proved fatal to us ;) vrounds, that their opinion is well found- 
happily, however, it terminated without)/ed. They endeavour to draw support 
iny serious consequences. Our driver} (yom the literary fame acquired by Scott 
having fallen asleep, slipped off his mule,! as a poet, and from fancied analogies ex~ 
when the two animals, immediately tak-! isting between his poetry and the style 
ng fright, suddenly darted’ towards the!\and manner of the writer of the novels. 
edge of an alarming precipice, from which! That Walter Scott once stood high in 
we were divided only by a small brook.) public estimation as a poet, is admitted. 
which saved us from the vast abyss be-|) W hether deservedly or not, is a different 
eath. Our vehicle, from its peculiar| question. ‘That he has not, for sometime, 
construction, luckily secured us from) had this reputation, but stands extremely 
harm, although it hung for some time) low in the opinion of the world, is evi 
suspended in a very precarious situation.| dent from the reception given to his Bat 
fhe shafts were however shivered to) ile of Waterloo, and his Halidon Hill, the | 
pieces, and the poor postillion precipitat-| latest productions of his pen, and which 


} 


d into the water, with both the mules. |! scarcely entitle him to the third rank 


fi 
in getting the cher-a-banc repairedy we}\js evident by. the last new novel, Peverii 


lof the Peak, that the author of it still re 


\fier a detention of nearly three hours,!! among the poets of the present day. 


resumed our way to Geneva. 











pursuit, particularly as I now began to be having by the assistance of ou skilful uad-| — nepemnnnenes || tains his wonted vigour of mind, and feels 
larminzly affected with dizziness. ‘These|| "igator re-trave rsed the Mer de Glace. || LITERATURE || no more difficulty then he did cat first in 
iwful fissures occur so often, and so un-||¥e retraced our steps to the summit of - . a llviving to his novels that fascination which 


2xpectedly, and are so wile and dreadful Montanvert, whence diverging a little to 
in their appearance, that it demands no}\'™ Ge * ; 
ommon perseverance and to || White stone building of an octagonal form. 
traverse them. They are fi equently |Here, the wearied traveller ” agreeably | 
from twenty to thirty feet in width, and|SUrprised to find a comfortable fire, with, 
sometimes exceeding forty. Theirdepth ja tolerable supply of homely provisions. | 
+3 no doubt various: one of them was|| / his little pavilion was erected on this) 
found, by the experiment of an English most singular spot by a Frenchman, saola- 
xentleman, to exceed 330 feet. Persons,||!¥ 1F the convenience of the public, and! 
however, with whom | conversed at both! 
Chamounix and Geneva, were of opinion 


courage 


| 


that some of them are entirely open to attend during the summer season. An 
the foundation, which being nearly on a) um is kept here, in which travellers) 


level with the valley of Chamounix, at}\'®" record their names, &c, 
once determines their depth at 2 100 feet. |! 
lhe general mode of passing over these 
revices is by placing a ladder across 
hem, which you scramble over on all 
ours. Should the chasm prove too wide 
or this experiment, then the daring ad- 
venturer must cescend by steps, or 
iotches, cut out of the ice with an instru- 
ment made on purpose, to such a depth enc 
13 will enable him to place the ladder glacier into the valley. 
:cross, and then he re-ascends ia like'|| We had not proceeded far before our 
nanner ; and probably, on his attaining'|atteution was drawn by a distant and tu- 
he wished-for summit, he unexpectedly ||multuous sound, which came from the 
iinds he must again return, owing to fhe|jmountain on the other side of this icy 
umber of crystal spires and broken mas-||torrent. An avalanche was approaching, 
ses of ice that resist his progress. Pro-'|and having fortunately fixed our attention 
sections of rock frequently, too, overhang}on the spot, we followed with the eye its 
the path you are obliged to take, at an al-'|ravaging course to the edge of the moun- 


Having recovered from our fatigue, we| 
{soon began our descent towards Chamou-| 
inix, but by a steeper route than that by 
‘which we ascended, keeping 
jedge of the Mer de Glace. 

‘ithe wonders of this marvellous country, 
perhaps none presents a more stupen- 


" 
a 


the right, we were introduced into a neat!! 


\jstrong, presum 
Scott 1s not if 
P | Novels ; 
is generally occupied by one or two of} 
the peasantry from the valley, who daily}, 


\| precluded from appearing to claim his 
liworks; while the pretended author has 





~i|has rendered them so popular. Had Pe- 
| veril of the Peak come from the pen oi 
||Scott, it would have carried with it all 
lithe marks of decayed intellect, and of lack 
The detail of facts and circumstances, |°!8enius, 80 1. agg epee in his 7 i 
which we gave in our last, afford, at least, 2! works. i Be big wit 1 sm 
tive evidence that Walter i wepre ip the history. = tetieste mae So 

@ author of the waver |. rte tundl ge-sirtmringSarwdL ng wes geben 
and this is all, perhaps, which signed, we find Sir Walter laying claim 
can be looked for in a case of this pecu- i workagvhich he must know are Jess - 
liar nature. The real author is for ever jteemed than his early publications ; while 
|his pretended friends will have it, con- 
jtrary to the declaration of the Baronet 
‘himself, and in the face of decided proofs 


INQUIRY AS TO THE 
AUTHOR OF THE WAVERLY NOVELS. 


No. Il. 


| 
along the} 


Amidst all} 





a | 
\dous aud magnificent appearance than the} 


frozen cataract which descends from this}!proy 
! 



















fitude of 50 or 100 feet, and seem as 
though ready to loosen themselves from| 
heir holds, and crush the affrighted tra- 
‘eller to atoms. 
Having observed a lofty projection of 
e a short distance from the spot where} 
ve were standing, it was immediately; 
wzreed to reach it, if possible, as a de- 
sirable place of observation. This ob-| 
act, with the good advice of our con-} 
ductor and a little contrivance, we soon 
accomplished ; and we were indeed amp-| 
y rewarded for our toil by the extended 
view our situation afforded us. On one 
ide of us we beheld pyramids of ice glit- 


' 


avern: here, an antique bridge, just 
rembling on its brittle arches; there, 


| 


\|told us, as no doubt he does every stran-| 


‘ring in the sun; on the other, a gloomy) 





tain, whence it broke upon the glaciers 
beneath, rebounding from them into mil- 
lions of brilliant particles. Our guide 














ger he accompanies, that this was one of| 
the largest avalanches. he had ever wiit-| 
nessed. Be this as it may, we consider-| 
ed ourselves extremely fortunate in being} 
eye-witnesses to one of them. In about; 
an hour and a half, we reached the foot of | 
the mountain. We were still amidst the; 
regions of terror, and not a human abode} 
was any where to be seen. At the base’ 
of the cataract of the Mer de Glace, na+| 





ture has formed a vast cavern of ice, the) 
arch of which is about eighty feet high. 
From its gloomy recesses issued forth a 
furious torrent, which assumes the name 


‘not only withheld his name from the 
novels, but has, when closely pressed on 
the subject, given a direct negative to the 
assertion of those who have so long, and 
so obstinately, maintained that they are}! 
productions of his pen. It is deserving) 
of notice, that the advocates in favour of | 
Walter Scott being the author, have 
never attempted to invalidate the proof'| 
ht against this opinion, by any thing! 
fait argument. They have constant-! 
ly resorted to evasion ; they have drawn| 
inferences from the most frivolous cir- 
cumstances; and, by artfully arraying 
these, and adopting a bold and decided 
tone, they have succeeded, so far, in 
keeping up the delusion. 

But no where has this disposition to 
perpetuate the error been so apparent 
as in’this country ; where, it would seem, 
the stronger the evidence becomes against} 
their favourite hypothesis, the more 
some of our Editors are determined to 
regard this as a reason for reiterating 
their former erroneous statement. Only 
a few days since, it was positively assert- 
ed in one of our daily papers, that the 
claim set up for Walter Scott was now 
almost universally admitted in Great Bri- 
tain; and this not only in the absence of 
every thing like proof, but in the teeth of 
the declaration, in the Newcastle Maga- 











jlike 


of incapacity, that he did write the ex- 
traordinary series of novels, which have 
not ceased, from their first appearance, 


to engage public attention, and to demon- 
strate, that the author is now in fuli pos- 
session of his faculties, and promises to 
maintain, for many years to come, the 
high character which he has so justily 
acquired as a novelist. 

Considering that Walter Scott is still in 
the prime of life, (having been born in 
the year 1771,) that his circumstances 
have been rather comfortable than other- 
wise; and that he is temperate in his habits, 
it has appeared to many an extraodinary 
circumstance, that he should have so soon 
displayed so striking a falling off as ap- 
pears in his late works. ‘To us, who 
know the man, and who have had oppor- 
tunities, for many years, of estimating his 
character and talents, this supposed decay 
of intellect never appeared remarkable. 
In the early part of his life, and during 


his studies to qualify himself for the Scot 
tish bar, Sir Walter evinced no coci- 
ty of talent ; no peculiar trait of natural 


ability. Ifthe face is regarded a8 an in- 
dex to the mind, it is vain to search for 
the marks of genius in his visage. We 
have always, indeed, consi#ered it as Ain- 
dicating the reverse of talent; at-all 








zine, that Sir Walter had admitted he was 
not the author, and of other paragraphs, 
in late English papers, all tending to de- 
monstrate the same fact. So far, indeed, 








ocks, and hage and broken precipices; op- 


resenting to us objects equally wonder- 


jof Arneiron. With some difficulty we 
syste, rose the stupendous Mont Breven, succeeded in taking our position on.a 
broken piece of rock, immediately oppo- 


from the literati in England now enter- 
taining the opinion attributed to them, we 


events, of thattalent which bespeaks the 
brilliant fancy, the powerfal imagination. 
so essential to a good poet and writer ol 
romances. Often, and often, have we had 
reason to form this opinion of Walter 
Scott on witnessing the poordisplay whic! 

















have every reason to believe, from the 


complexion of the English journals, andlivery limited extent of his practice, which. 











he made at the bar, and observing the 
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he not turned his attention to other |\drees, it was no longer a matter of sur-|lis i ake i rs 
pursuits, would have left him without the||mise merely, that Sir Walter was a pla- (alias Alsatia, atthe house of Trapbois, 


means of subsistence. i viari f 
At the period to which we allude, it|!the works to which he had modestly aflix- 


was peculiarly the interest of every man) 
to aid the government in its attempts to, 


put down jacobinism, Scott perceived this,||down to the publication of the ‘ Battle 


and was not long in reaping the fruits ot | 


the zeal and activity which he displayed doubt (if doubt remained) vanished be-|/masked and cloked, ; AGS». ft ; ' 
\ i fore the irresistible evidence, which this//!nto the usurer’s house, with a view of || vanced in the stucy of the mathematics 


in meeting the views of his employers. 


He was rewarded, at first, by an appoint-) poem centained, of the defects of its au- |)se!zing and secreting the jewels ull the | Mr. Pilkington having inquired of 
These he had previously been \efilux of the time. Trapbois 18 ines | 
he was made principal clerk of session,| successful in disguising under berrowed||by Dalgarno with a scarf; and in his} 
with a salary of €3,000 sterling per an-| plumes: but when he took up,the pen||straggle, the noose of the scart sliding, | oh be: Tom 

] the||becomes entangled round his throat, and) work, to which she was closely kept by 
a\Strangles him. Dalgarno is wounded by |her mother, she had received some little 


ment to the office of sheriff; after which) 


num; and, latterly, his vanity was grati- 
fied by having his name placed on the 





his name, than that of a compiler. 


conviction continued to gather strength|hours of the mortgage-term, Dalgarno,||broagh 
who, on failure of redemption, would be-|\midwifery, and that then she was a pes. 
when every vestige of |\come sole lord of Nigel’s fortunes, comes, ||fect mistress ofthe Hebrew, Greck, Latin 


ot Waterloo,” 


thor. 


unaided by this resource ; when 
subject of the “‘ Battle of Waterloo,” 








with Colepepper, | 


i| 
1] 


list of Baronets. It kas been thought!\theme which afforded the finest opportu- || Nigel in the wrist, but escapes with the) 


that the titke was conferred as a special|! 


. 3 | ° > "a" . . Pe LEe A sae le 7 e 
mark of the sovereign’s favour on account!opportanity of obtaining immortality further from the track of the novel. 


tunity for a display of genius ; when this} 


jewels. The play now deviates sull}) 


7 | 
Nigel] 


of his writings. But those who have wit- || presented itself before him, and seemed||being proved-to have suddenly quitted), 


nessed the manner in which Sir Walter) 
evinced his hostility towards the reformers | 
of his day, and who are acquainted with) 
the policy of the English government, see} 
only one instance in this, among thous nds 
that could be mentioned, of the unbound- 
ed liberality of that government towards 
its most zealous instruments. 
But Walter Scott did not confine himself} 
to this pursuit, lucrative as he found it to} 
His mother had a natural turn for}} 


be. 


poetry, and published several pieces dur-jeye, the last of his productions, ‘Halidon} 


ing her life time, which are said to have} 
possessed some merit. From héP inti-| 


macy with Burns, Blacklock, and Ram-|| ed character. 


° . . { 
say, this propensity was rather increased | 


than diminished ; and although circum-| 


to lay open an inexhaustible mine 
poetic lore, and to invite him to revel 
the rich banquet ; 


in| 


offered by this fortunate circumstance, || 
that those who had long considered him! 
a mere literary quack, felt no hesitation| 
in now openly avowing this opinion. If || 
the ** Battle of Waterloo” dissipated, as) 
it certainly did, the fog which had so] 
long covered the Baronet from the public|| 
Hill,” appears to have undeceived even) 
his most intimate friends, as to his assum- 
In fact, so completely has 
the mask been torn off, that scarcely 
one of the former admirers of .Scott, or| 





stances rendered it somewhat improbable} 
that ever she would acquire fame as a| 
votary of the Muses, yet she appears to 
have flattered herself that her son, whose |) 
prospects as a lawyer were very gloomy, 
might be able to turn to’account the leés- 
sons she had given him on the subject of 
poetry. 

Tutored by so near a relative, Sir 
Walter resolved on pursuing the course 
she had marked out for him. But aware 
that his talents for poetry were not of | 
that nature which would justify him in| 
offering am ‘ginal work to the public,| 
he commenced Mis career vy puvtiotiny 
two poems or ballads from the German, 
¢ itled «The Chase,” and, “ William] 
a. Mary.” Although a preface to these 
ba iads was written by the honourable 
H ary Erskine, who at that time stood 
high in the ranks of literature, their suc- 
cess was by no means of an encouraging 
nature. Still as other resources present- 
ea themselves, Sir Walter was not dis- 
couraged by this failure. Residing, for a 
great portion of the year, in that part 
of Scotland which skirts the ancient 
English boundary, the former scene of 
innumerable feuds and bloody affrays, it 
immediately occurred to Scott, that this 
circumstance might be rendered subser- 
vient to his views of acquiring poetical 
fame. 

At no very remote period, there ex- 
isted on the borders a vast collection of 
printed ballads or songs, in which the ex- 
ploits of the English and Scottish warriors 
were celebrated by harpers, or bards, 
belonging to the two nations. It was ob- 
served, of late years, by persons living on 
the spot, that these songs were rapidly 
disappearing. It was known that Scott 
had been appointed sheriff over an exten- 
sive portion of this district ; but no one 
thought of endeavouring to ascertain the 
cause of the disappearance of these ro- 
mantic national effusions, until the publi- 
cation of the “ Border Ballads, by Walter 
Sestt,” developed the mystery. The 
carcamstance of this volume appearing 
withou\ any explanation as to the source 
trom which the materials were principal- 
ly drawn, tight have subjected Scott to 
severe aniMadversion, had not the novel 

and romantic “yle of the work served 
as a passport to tee favour of a majority 
of its readers. Bet when volume after 
volume was announced onder the name 


of Scott, containing the ancient | ndary 
tales of the border, int 





jhis poems ; while the booksellers, almost 


\icelebrated of his works continue on their 





































decked out in a new/lan attempt of Dalgarno to force her off, 


of the greatest sticklers for his renown,| 
are to be found obtruding his name in our| 
literary circles, or speaking in praise of 
Onanimously, acknowledge, that the most 
g 

ishelves, year afier year, without being) 
lonce called for. Is it possible to believe 


\that such a man could write the Waverly 
Noyels ? 








» THE DRAMA. 














Fo wd her precepts ange oe ary 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph oa her etforts wil) attend. 
Brooxs 
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ter and some valuable property, is next) 


unable to avail himself of the advantages!) €¢ with the murder—a charge corrobora- | ever 


ted by the non-appearaneée of the daughter} 
at the inquest held by Hildebrod. A} 
few minutes only before the expiration | 
of the term, the mortgage is paid off to} 
Skourlie by Strappet from a_ secret)) 
source : 
Tower, 
the presence of Margaret, she g 


and in the disguise of a Scottish page, a| 


sung before him in that dress at a mum-) 
ming, had made, that he would grant the; 
Page a boon ; which boon she wishes to 
receive in the shape of Nigei’s pardon. | 
The evidence of the murder now press-) 
ing Nigel, Skourlie, who has before un-, 
successfully sought the hand of Margaret, | 
promises that on her consenting to bestow 
it on him, he will acquit the accused.’ 
She, in agony, is yielding, when the rich) 
usurer’s daughter arrives, accounts for} 
her absence from the inquest by explain-| 
ing how she has secretly been employed 
in raising the redemption-money of her 
deliverer’s estates ; and, finally, by the 


scarf which is identified for Dalgarno’s, 
as well as the wound on his wrist, proves 


him the real felon.. Margaret is thus 
rescued from Skourlie, and united to 
Nigel. One of the most striking distinc- 
tions between the novel and the play 





>. : 
Covent Garden.—A new drama, enti- 
tled * Nigel, or the Crown Jewels,” was 
brought foward at this Theatre on the 
evening ofthe 28thJanuary. It is found- 
ed on the well known novel, “ Tne For- 
tunes of Nigel; the characters of the 
Scottish novelist are preserved, though 
the names and occupations of some of 
them are altered, and many of his princi- 
pal scenes are brought prominently for- 
ward without alteration. The time is 
about the close of James’s reign, when the 
feebleness of the government, as evinced 
in the impunity of Overbury’s murderers 
and other great offenders, had relaxed 
the morals of the higher classes, many of 
whom, for purposes of lewd intrigue, 
ambition, and even lucre, retained as de- 
pendants, and leagued with, the desperate 
adventurers that frequented Paul’s-aisle, 
and other places of public resort. Dal- 
garno,-a gay nobleman subservient to 
Buckingham, is the hero of this play: 
and his tools are, the buliy Colepepper, 
and Skourlie, ascrivener, who, though of 
middle age, has contracted a passion for 
Margaret, the object also of Dalgarno’s 
lawless desire. Her preference for 
Nigel, and the circumstance of Nigel’s 
being assisted by the King, who was his 
father’s debtor, with jewels, whereon 
James authorizes him to raise a sum for 
paying off a mortgage of his estates, 
(pledged greatly below their value, nomi- 
nally to Skourlie, but in secret for Dal- 
garno’s use,) are considerations which 
irritate Dalgarno against Nigel, who, for 
having drawn his sword within the royal 
incts, in rescue of Maryaret from 


consists in the implication of Lord Dal- 
garno, in the murder of the usurer Trap- 
bois. Dalgarno is a wild and dissipated 
character, but he is the friend of the 
King, and the confidant of Buckingham, 
the King’s favourite. Colepepper is 
well drawn in the novel. He is a good 
copy of “mine ancient Pistol:” but the 
author of the drama would needs have 
him a Bobadil ; and, in the sprightliness 
of his fancy, he causes him first to be 
cudgelled by a gentleman, and next to be 
horsewhipped and imprisoned by a lady. 
The London Times gives but a very 
indifferent character of this drama ; ac- 
cusing the author (said to be Mr. H. 
Twiss, M. P.) of want of talent, and of 
having introduced some indecent scenes, 
and much vulgar double entendre into the 
dialogue. ‘The piece was got up at great 
expense, and the acting is admitted to 
have been in general excellent ; but“ the 
business of the stage (adds the critic) 
proceeded, for the most part, amidst 
solemn silence, except when the display 
of a handsome dress, or of a new scene, 
was hailed with great applause, both by 
the great vulgar and the small.”” When 
announced for repetition, a clamour of 
approbation and disapprobation arose, 
which lasted for many minutes ; but those 
who were favourable to the piece ulti- 
matelysucceeded in obtaining for it anoth- 
er hearing. 
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MEMOIR OF CONSTANTIA GRIERSON. 


~~ 


hitefriars, |Where mentioned, ) was bornin the coun 
, , Ity.of Kilkenny, Ireland, of parents poor 
st, and entitled to no other merit forthe usurer who is to raise the money on)/and Miterate. 
the jewels. To prevent the completion | her until her eighteenth 

This|of the payment within the few rer wanes. hs told by Mrs. Pilkings 


while Nigel is brought from the}, 
and examined by the King, in|to her own design or to the envy of thos 
having'who survived her, | Lnow uot, but of he: 









Nothing is recorded of 
{ year, when we 
um, that she was 
brought to her father to be iustrueted in 


and French languages, and was far ad 


he. 
where she geined this prodigious know 
ledge, she modestly replied, that wh« 
she could spare time from her needle 


instruction from the minister of the parish 
She wrote elegantly (says Mrs. P.) both 
in verse and prose; but the turn of her 
mind was chiefly to philosophical or di 


of |ithe fatal scene with the old man’s daugh-))vine subjects ; nor was her piety infori: 


to her learning. The most delightful 


+ . . ota] ; > © y > ‘ i oe o . } i 
Scott was so totally||morning, at Dalgarno’s suggestion, charg-|/bours, this lady declares that she hh 


passed, were in the society and 
conversation of this ‘female philoso 
pher.”” My futher, adds she, readily 
consented to accept of Constantia as 

pupil, and gave her a general invitation 
to his table. by which. means we were 
rarely asunder. Whether it was owin: 


| 


claimed, under suspicious circumstances, ||various and beautiful writings, 1 hav 


néver seen any published, excepting one 


promise which James, when she had) poem of hers in the works of Mrs. Bur 


ber. Her turn, it is true, was principally 
to philosophical ‘or religious subjects, 
which might not be agreeable to the 
|present taste; yet could ber heavenly 
mind descend from its sublimest heights 
\to the easy and epistolary style, and suu 
jitselfto my then gay disposition. 

| Mrs. Barber likewise gives her testi- 
mony to the merit of Constantia, of whom 
she declares, ‘* that she was not only 
happy in a fine imagination, a great memo- 
ry, an excellent understanding, and an 
exact judgment, but had all these crowned 
by virtue and piety. She was too learned 
to be vain, too wise to be conceited, and 
too clear-sighted to be irreligious. Ags 
ner learning and abilities raised her above 
her own sex, so they left her no room to 
envy any; on the contrary, ber delight 
was to see others excel. She was always 
teady to direct and advise those who ap- . 
plied to her, and was herself willing to 
be advised. Seo little did she value her- 
self upon her uncommon excellences, 
that she has often recalled te my mind a 
fine reflection of a French author, ‘ that 
great geniuses should be superior to their 
own abilities.’”’ 

Constantia marrieda Mr. George Grier- 
son, a printer, in Dublin, for whom Lord 
Carteret, then Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
obtamed a patent, appointing him printex 
to the king, in which, to distinguish and 
reward the merit of his wife, her life was 
inserted. 

She died in 1733, at the premature age 
of twenty-seven, admired and respected 
as an excellent scholar in Greek and Ro 
man literature, in history, theology, phi 
losophy, and mathematics. Her dedica- 
tion of the Dublin edition of Tacitus to 
Lord Carteret, affords a convincing proot 
of her knowledge in the Latin tongue ; 
and by that of Terence to his son, to 
whom she wrote a Greek epigram. Dr. 
Harwood esteems her Tacitus one of the 
best edited books ever published. She 
wrote many fine poems in English, but 
esteemed them so slightly, that very few 
copies of them were. to be found afte: 
her decease. What makes her character 
the more remarkable is, that she rose to 
this extraordinary eminence entirely by 
the force of natural genius and uninter- 
rupted application. As a daughter, « 
wife, and a friend, her conduct was amia 
ble and exemplary ; and, had she been 
blessed with the advantages of health and 
‘longer life, there is every reason to |. 

















acquirements (whose maiden name is no- 


lieve, she would have made a tore dis- 


This prodigy of early learning and)tinguished figure in the learned wérld 


than any woman who had preceded her. 





es 
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THE MINERVA. 


its neighbourhood. Thas does slavery|}be very usefulfor those who are predis- 
lexhanst the nerve of the, spirit, and de-||posed to pulmonary complaints. Its 

==".roy the sinews of the mind. Thus/|blaze and smoke are both less injuri- 
by vou ait chore, cach mateand livicg thing. | deeg? its malign influence blast every 
Camrsevt great and joyous feeling in the breast of 
~Jits victim; and thus, whether early or 
jlate, will it bring certain destruction on 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





ally walnut. It kindles more readily than 
oak, and some other serts of wood. It is 





BOTANICAL EMBLEMS, No. II. 





ous to ths eye, than that of wood, especi-|| 
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lis it probable that it will still live ? These 
lare two questions, the solution of which 
\is not only curious but important. 

We shall here give two tables on this 
isubject, one by M. Dupré de Si. Maur, 


and the other by M. Parcieux. The 





a much more manageable and safe fuel 
every land where it exists. Such, but a|ithan ordinary wood. 
| short time ago, was the fate of Hayti, one 


of “ the cane-planted isles,” 


>. 
THE CYPRESS.—Emptem or DEATH 
It is an evergreen. When its trunk is 
once bent downwards, it never again sends 
forth shoots ; 90, when Death bends down | 
the human form, it never again rises from) 





advantage. 
\the pot and tea-kettle in summer. 





a) 
** More lonely than clouds in the west, . a It 1S} 
When the sun faintly tinging the wave with hissmiles, |! excellent to keep fire with, and to light up! 
Sinks down in the ocean to rest.""— MonToomeany. } . | 
a candle or lamp. Common wood, coal,|| 
. an Al on . ‘ 7 1} 
his heavy pressure. Its verdure is dark | THE ORANGE TREE.—Emeiem oF Gentes.|/or charcoal, may be better for broiling,| 
3 Bi ; . : ‘ a . > Ny § 
agit un Ea ha the same when glowing! his is the prince of trees. It bears) and some other purposes ; although peat) 
henenth the summer sun, or shaking in| ®t the same time blossoms and fruit. Its|imay be made to accomplish all these|| 
. ~s - ’ . ’ } : 5 
the winter storm; and thus it is highly ileaves are ever green, and as it increases|iends. But good peat ts often more 
Wamatical of thet lasting and incon-/ Se and size, it increases in beauty and'|economical and better for keeping an 
emblematical of that lasting and incon-j 2° °S. Ke | 
lable lamentation \fruitfulness. Its flowers load the air with|| apartment warm than any other fuel. Of |) 
SOle ‘ ‘ , | e « ° . e e . Mt; 
|the richest perfume, and its fruit is the||this we are fully convinced. 





As respects || 
* Whieh seeks no solare—no relief 
Except the burial shroud "—— . — hag 1 , | 
, Cy ie | This superiority over all other trees,||kinds of wood, and, if we take into the 
With the ancients the Cypress was the} reais i a - 
. a jand these inestimable qualities render it||account, the warmth afforded by its hot 
ype of Despair. It is extensive, lofty, eth . Se talees i 
; i eo : a happy emblem of genius, that magnifi-!|ashes, greater. It is less durable, how- 
ind fruitless. Its extent may typify the : , i. | Bag 
: . A, . |cent and splendi@ boon of nature, which,|| ever, than coal ; but then it kindles better, 
wide expanse over which death casts his} : : . : : 
one : alt POR like this tree, is ever green, and which/|and keeps fire better, and the effluvia 
lark shadow ; and its fruitlessness, the] nie: tig 
deeolation end berrensess of the axeve 12°C and more beautiful beneath arising from it is less, and more pleasant, 
le ie Concadieted 46 Gahercl a AP ithe hand of time. Thus genius surpasses||than that from coal. Less land, and if} 
5s ¢ seule € « S.' . . . . . | ° . 

In the east, a wreath of its leaves sur- |°"°'Y other attribute of mind, and is con-||suitable calculations are made, less labour, | 
- « > * — : € e s nag 1 ~ at - ew ss ‘ ° is. - ee - * ° ° 
rounds the brow of the dead, and its|""ually producing new blossoms, while|is often requisite for furnishing a given! 

. “ acded W rature ° 1) , ‘ | 
branches spread above the place of their ut a wrdesar quantity Os ae 6a, ae 
. . » o~. Che orange tree has also been con-'|| wood. 
repose. Atthe funerals of ancient Rome, | ., . > . \} . 
when the body was placed on the pile isidered typical of the passion of Love,|| The expense of storage is, however,| 
ut ‘ « 4 ) i ¢ . . . o 
and the torch applied which literal re. | De! ause although its fruit be golden, its||greater for peat than for coal. But as} 
‘ eb chon i ene cue 9 sfodours exqtlisite, and its taste delicions,||respects the cheapness of the various) 
turned ashes to ashes, it was surrounded}. . : | bop outs 
by Cypress trees lits rind is bitter. Perhaps none can||kinds of fuel, whether peat, coal, wood, 
eo ‘ understand the emblem, except those who |or charcoal, this will doubtless vary ac-'| 
are so lucky or anlucky (as the case may |cording te the varying state of the mar-| 
jbe) as to be caught in the gossamer web/|ikets, and other circumstances. i} 
We learn from the beautiful heathen | of the capricious little god. When the | But it is proper to state, that peat, like | 
mythology, that Cyparissus was a youth | young bride of Provence plights her faith the other kinds of fuel, has its defects. {ts)| 
. ~ . e t\ “ ° " er . . ° « . 
beloved by Ipollo, who, by an unlucky|and her affections before the sacred|\characteristic one is the multiplicity of its} 
mischance killed a favourite stag, and valtar, her waist and her brow are en-||ashes. These are, however, useful as) 
with a constancy of grief, a little singular, wreathed with a chaplet of orange flowers'|an article of manure. This is put down) 
considering the object mourned, pined to which is called “ cha peau de la Mariée.” ||as a defect in deference to what willl! 
$ : ° | | ° *° 
ath, ¢ yas chi . 5 vi |probably be the opinion of many of our}! 
death, and wa changed into this tree by THE CINNAMON.—Eme en oF InscerED |p y P ’ y 4 
the Lord of the unerring bow. INNOCENCE. readers ; fora zealous agriculturist would, 
; P e ic Fr. s ¥ e de, 
It has little taste and little fragrance, || ontend that the more ashes were ma 














** Tngentem struxere pyram——————- 
———--——-—=- === (rales ante Cypressus 
Constituant.”"—Vire it. 


THE ACACIA.—E™e.em or SEcLcpep 
Bravry. j 





+ , i re V2 , el, as these in- 

luntil it is bruised and broken. Moore |e meee Se the fu este: ay 

Its blossoms are very brilliant, variega- | explains the emblem very happily :— bate A psd Pees edema Pe | 
ted by tints of the white, the galdon, and!) w-ppe dream of the injurea, patient mina, yegetanies. otwithstanding this. and 
. ° ‘ } ae . Lepr; sore: CeTECTS, s 

the red rose. It is found in the most retired | That «miles at the wrongs of men, | | 





s fonnd in the bruised and wounded rind 


liwant of néatness; it is our deliberate) 
Of the ci» ! 


‘ 
ramon, sweetest then.”’ | 


opinion, thatWnany of our American citi- 


places, and blooms the fairest in its own 
se +48 ; spss reheat a ol) THE EGLANTINE.—Emptem oF Porsy. |i7zens, will ultimately learn, what some 
ey Sane See, Set seven. es solitary | itis a species of the wild rose, conse-|lalready know, namely, that it will some- 
Greve; and the peer. rock, and pence lerated to the Muse, and considered from|!times be to their advantage to make use 
away in the gay garden and the crowded | 1) time as the particular property of the lof peat, as well as the other kinds of 
Nowrmahal sings, ‘poet. At the Floreal games, the prize |\fuel. Sometime must, however, elapse, 
accorded to poetry was a golden Eglan-|ipefore such prejudices as may be very 
tine. natural will subside. 

| THE MANDRAKE.—EmeieM oF a GUILTY Ought not our city corporations to 
CONSCIENCE. consider, whether the diminution of wood 
CHE OLIVE.—Ema.em or Prace. | This plant is dark and gloomy ; it loves|jis not sufficient to justify the encourage- 

In old Rome, every new married cou-|the shace, and is noxious to the earth|/ment of the use of peat, as an article of 
ple were crowned with garlands of the|where it grows. When its leaves are|ifuet? For we sincerely believe, that 
olive, to represent that quiet and peace | wet with the night dew, if plucked, they jjif suitable peat yards were provided, that 
which attend, or rather which ought to|give a sound like a human cry. Sojjpeat in abundance, would gradually find 





parterre. 


** Our rocks are rough, but smiling there, 
The acacia waves her yellow hair, 
lL.ouely and sweet, ror loved the less 
For flowering in a wiluverness— 

Then come—thy Arab maid will he 
The loved and lone acacia tree.” 


—————- 





jmost delicious and exquisite on earth.|/it durability, it is equal to that of many}; 9 


|table of M. Parcieux is formed from lists 


It may be mixed|| of annuitants :— 
with wood, coal, or charcoal, to great!) 
It is very convenient to boil’) 


TIME TO LIVE, 


St. Maur, Pa:cieux. St. Maur. Parciens. 
Age. Yrs. Ms, Yrs. Ms. Age. Yrs, Ms. Yrs. Ms. 
0 % 50 16 7 19 & 
1 33 41 9 60 111 M41! 
2 38 42 8 70 62 ?.2 
3 40 43 6 75 46 6 10 

4 4) 44 2 80 37 5 
5 41 6444 5 85 3 3 4 
6 42 44 3 90 Q 22 
| 7 42 3 44 95 5 6. 
8 41 6 43 9 #96 1 5 
i 9 40 10 43 $8 97 3 4 
10 40 2 42 8 98 2 3 
— we § 3663 «99 t 2 
30-28 30 6 100 4 i 

a 182 iv C6 ¢ 


It may be deduced from the preceding 
observations, that when the inhabitants 
of a country amount to one million, the 
number of those of the different ages will 
be as follows :— 


Between 0 and 1 year complete 38,740 
1 5 119,460 
5 10 99,230 

iy 15 94,530 
15. 20 88,674 
20 25 82,380 
25 30 77,650 
30 35 71,665 
35 40 64,205 
40 45 57,230 
45 50 50,605 
50 55 43,940 
55. 60 37,110 
60 65 28,690 
65 70°" 21,305 
70 75 13,195 
75 80 7065 
80 85 2880 
85 90 1025 
90 95 335 
95 100 $2 
Above 100 years Sora 

Total 1,000,000 


The number of inhabitants of a country 
is to that of the families, as 1000 to 2224, 

By taking a meap iso, it is found that 

; “fannitl?s, x27 € is one where 
there are six or more children. 

The proportion of males and females in 
a country, are as 18 to 19. 

It is found, that there are three mar- 
riages annually among 337 inhabitants, so 
that 112 inhabitants produce one mar- 
riage. 

The proportion of married men or wi- 
dowers to married women or widows, is 
nearly as 125 to 140; and the whole 
number of this class of society is, to the 
whole of the inhabitants, as 265 to 631. 

Among 631 inhabitants, there are 118 
married couples, seven or eight widow- 
ers, and 21 or 22 widows. 

1870 married couples give, annually, 
357 children. 








attend the hymeneal union. 
at the olympic games was honoured with 
an olive crown. 


every thing it touches, and when it 


Noah's dove is repre- || presses the midnight pillow, it shrieks 


sented with an olive-branch in its beak,| under the lash of a merciless conscience. 


as bringing the promise of peace to a 


‘* The phantom form:—oh! touch not them, 
desolated world. The bird of the Ameri-l burt ir tise Gacy anecdeelt shate 
can banner has its branch in one talon,| That shrieks when torn at night.” 
and arrows in the other, as if offering] J. G. B. 
either peace or war to the nations of the| — 
earth. The olive was consecrated to} ze ‘ . 
Pallas, and was the fivourite tree of the| On the qualiines of seers POE See 


virgin goddess. When the god of the) 
trident quarreled with her for the honour} 
of giving name to the city of Athens, their} 
peers resolved that the one who should| 
rive the most useful present to mankind, | 
should name the city. Neptune dashed his} 


trident on the sea-shure, and instantly |!" of that swampy, spongy, wet sub-| 


the war-horse arose with flashing eyes, 
md streaming mane; Minerva touched) 
the earth with her spear, and the gentle) 
olive raised its wild head above the earth :| 

the goddess was triumphant. 


THE LUPIN.—EMBLE™ OF SLAVERY. 

It’s flowers grow in white branches, in 
the form of a chalice with the cup denti- 
lated. This plant is destructive to the 
earth where it is cultivated, exhausting its 


This substance is known by various 
names in different places, as peat, turf, 
tug, firing. Some think, notwithstand- 
ing the opinion of some philosophers to| 
the contrary, that the greatest propor-| 





stance, from which peat is cut, is endowed| 
with vegetable life. If so, peat may be 
regarded as a sort of wood. 

There are two kinds of peat, one that 
is good, and one that is bad. The pro- 
portion of the latter to that of the former 
18, probably, great in all countries. Peat! 
of the first quality is an excellent fuel. 
Its heat is much more uniform, mild, and 
pleasant than that of wood. This to 
It is a whole- 








The ere sm flies to the shade and empoisons |its way into some of our markets. 


Probabilities of Human Life. 


The proportion of children born, is 
eighteen males to seventeen females. 
According to the observation of M. Du- 
pré de St. Maur, in 23,994 deaths, 6454 
of them were those of children, nota 
llvear old; and, carrying his researches 
on this subject as far as possible, he con- 
cludes, that of 24,000 children born, the 
number who attain to different ages are 
as follow :—~ 


Age. Number. Age. Number. Age. Number. 


2 17540 30 9544 90 ©=-: $08 
3 15,162 35 8770 91 71 
4 14,177 40 7929 92 63 
5 13477 45 7008 93 47 
6 12,968 50 6197 94 40 
7 12,562 55 §375 95 33 
8 12,255 60 4564 96 23 
9 12,015 65 3450 97 18 
10 «14,861 0-70-2544 98 16 
15 W405 975. 1507 99 8 
20 10,909 80 $07 100 Gor? 
25 10,259 = 85 291 


When a child is born, to what age 
a person bet, on equal terms, that it will 
attain? ‘Or, if the child has already at- 








strength, and destroying all other plants in 


~ aged is a real luxury. 





some fuel, and is by some thonght to 


tained to a certain age, how many years 


The number of servants is to the 
whole number of inhabitants, as 136 to 
1535 nearly. 





aE 
SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 


—~—_ 

Test for Oxalic Acid.—In consequence 
of the numerous aceidents which have 
occurred from mistaking oxalic acid for 
Epsom salts, several tests have been pro- 
posed to distinguish them. Tasting is 
certainly the readiest method ; but few 
people like to taste a reputed poison. 
Test papers, prepared by turmeric, or 
by litmus, do very well, but are not al- 
ways at hand. A more ready method 
would be to take a little common ink ia 
a writing pen and drop into it one or ‘wo 
of the crystals of the suspected sas : if 
it be Epsom salts, the ink will remain un- 
changed in colour ; if it be oxalic acid, 
the ink,will become of a light reddish 
brown, and no longer appest as ink, the 
acid dissolving the black exide, and form- 
ing oxalate of iron. It may be remark- 
ed that 6xalic acid is only poisonous 
when taken in doses of from half an ounce 
to two ounces. Small quantities of it are 
not deleterious. 
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irowful relict survives long after. They 
are exported from Africa in great num- 
ibers, but not above one inten survive the 
|passage to Europe, though they often 
it will «ake place at the Church of the || live many years after their arrival. They 
Apostles, where the first work from|jare kept chiefly for their external beauty 
which he acquired reputation is deposit-|/and docility of manners, rather than any 
ed. Itis the tomb of one of the most|\thing else ; for they do not talk, and the 
learned, the most virtuous, and greatest of | noise they make is far from agrecble. 
yer iffs of ich the chair) > 
page yet it —— a eats } Ani.—This bird is about the size of a 
guessed that we mean Ganganelli, ihe||lackbird, and is a native of the West 
immortal Clenént' XIV’. \|!ndia Islands and some parts of South) 
aia j|America. Contrary to all other birds, 
Extraordinary Occurrence.—A short time | they have the singularity of many laying} 
since two fine rams, which had been bred|/in the same nest ; to make which, they 
up together, were found dead in a field |, all unite in concert, and after laying their} 
near Tewkesbury, lying in a position |)©Sgs, sit on them close to each other, in 
which left no reason to doubt that théy order to hatch them, each unanimously 
had been fighting, and that the same vio-|/St"iving to do the best for the general 
lent blow had killed them both! igood ; and w hen the young are hatched, 
jthe par: ats, without reserve, do the best 
. ae , -q-|\to fee. the whole flock. Still a greater 
Singular Production.—A potato, or ra-||*€ ' Ke gr 
ther seven potatoes all united, and form-|\*!9g¥ arity occurs, which is, that as soon 
ing one, was dug up this season, at! each female lays her eggs she covers 
Chilwell, Nottinghamshire. This singu-|jthem with leaves, doing the same thing 
lar production weighed no less than 7ib. | whenever she is obliged to leave the nest 
2oz. (for food: this might be necessary in a 
The Histerical Volume of the New|\cold climate ; but why it should be want- 
Methodical Cyclopedia is published. Jed in a hot one seems not clear, especial- 
itis the first Dictionary of History and|jly as it has not been observed in other 


Canova.—In the principal towns of 
Italy, Canova js honoured as he merits. 
At Rome a splendid funeral service is pre-| 
paring to honour this illustrious artist. 














‘sure so salutary. 
|prostrated by every hostile blast? Lia~|' mmm 


| . } 
imisfurtanes, even the very changes of | 


from its accustomed channel of thought. 
‘oe Lorenzo, it is the business of our 
lives to atteit happiness, and to that end 
\we should sacrifice all our predispositions 
and predilections. You cannot enjoy 
comfort while tormented by your usual 


his misanthropy, and make your own 
‘more firm and decisive. 

}.Adieu! Lorenzo, my prayers will at- 
‘tend you wherever you may go; and un 
itil, Honorius himself shall embrace bis 
friend, he will often call him to mind 





lreflections, and although it may seem|)Though wandering on the banks of the 


| 


like wickedness to trespass at all on} Rhone, or the Durance, you will always 
those reflections; yet your judgment must||\be remembered. The fondness of out 
convince you that it is essential to your) careless infancy has. leit ou my heart an 
permanent tranquillity to drive them from impression too powerful to be effwed. 
your mind, and you should not allow | 7 he love that I bear toward’ Lorenzo, is 
yourself to hesitate a moment in a mea-|the same that it was, when im youth we 
: For what is life but a| sported together in the fields, or bathed 
tissue of evils, if we allow ourselves to be! in the limpidwaters of the Arno. 








bour and infirmity, disappointment and), 

EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
the atmosphere and the prevalence of | 7 
storms, would cause us to dfoop and|) No. L. of Vol i af the Miiefnnv.a will cont 
jmourn. But we should make ourselves ssh tintibidinth hain: 

superior, not suberdinate to these ills. | . 
|We should strive to subdue, or at least to!) 
forget them ;-and we should rejoice with| 
ithe sunshine. Else we must weep the| 
whole period of life. Else we must turn) 
‘from the paths of rational pleasure, and a Ssaitdeah's ATale of the West.” 
cling to sorrow as if it were a good thing. || 

| But, Lorenzo, does not pride whisper | 


PorvtarR TALES.—Muzio, an Italian Tal 
The Egyptian Thief. 
THE TRAVELLER.— Manners and Customs of 
the inhabitants of the Interior of Ceylon. 
LiTERATURE.— Review of “ The Wilderness 


/ 


Times. {. 


THE Drama.— The Paris Theatres, No. I. 
| 


\in your ear that it is unmanly to shrink ?|| BlCGRaPax.—Memoirs of Henry Andrew: 
if € € S . 


Historical Biography which has appeared) 


jbirds. It is said that they are easily made 
tame, and will learn to talk like parrots. 


‘Does it not tell you to scorn the storms of 
fate? And you must recollect that your 
complaints are not founded on the suffer- 


author of Moore's Almanack. 


ARTS aND SciencES.—On the cure of mor- 
tification. On the Diamond.— Natural History, 


in language. | 


—_ 

The long expected work of Public; 
Characters of all Nations will make its 
appearance in London. It will contain 
nearly 3000 characters, and 156 potraits. 


'The male and female are both alike. 
i They are easy to be shot, not being so 
iwild as many other birds ; but are known 
to chatter much on the sight of a man, 
Ithough they do not fly to agreat distance ; 
jhence they are not well relished by 


rem jeportemnan, as, like the jays in England, 
NATURAL HISTORY. |they are the occasion of hindering his 
apd peers in respect to other game, without 

| 


making him amends in their own flesh, 
which is never sought after for food, be- 
ling rank and unsavoury. 
> 
Alarm Bird.—The Alarm Bird, or bird 
of warning, is of the owl genus. The 
name is said to be adapted to its qualities ; 
for when it perceives any posvie, or beast, 
i wewranrds thant iate- 


Puffin.--These birds frequent the coasts 
of several parts of Great Britain and lre- 
land ; but no place in greater numbers 
than Priestholm Isle, where their flocks 
may be compared to swarms of bees for 
multitude. They are birds of passage ; 
they resort there annually about the fifth 
or tenth of April, quit the place (almost 
to a bird, ) wotuam t1riw~ we dlnnee be 


ings that commonly afflict human life— Scientific and Literary Notices from Foreigu 
\disease and bodily pain, or the -blighting 
jinflaence of penury. They are called 
forth by sorrows imperceptible to a com-| 
mon eye. They are built upon a foun- 
dation so ethereal, that none but a skilful 
\adeptin the heart can comprehend them 
iat all. The misfortunes I have just men- 
tioned, are palpable to sight, and to sen- ma a 
sation ; and if one, pointing to a fractured || ¢#"!¥ insertion. 

member, bewail his condition, we can!| Authors, Printers, and Publishers, throughout 
enter into his feelings and condole with/||the United States, will find the MINERVA well 
him. But who can possibly estimate the} adapted to convey to the public, notices of works 
evils you deplore ? Your emotions are |/in hand, in the press, or ready for publication- 
occasioned by a refinement of sensivility. || They will be inserted gratui/ously, on being fur- 
that few or none can understand, and few || warded to the publishers. Men of Seience are 


or none can compassionate. The exer- ikewise invited ta communirata notices of new 
ton of fortitude—an attention to the dic-|| discoveries, or to furnish articles on such branches 


Journals. 

| Porrry.—* To the Dying Year,” and * Free 
dom,” By Florio, 

GLEANER, Reconp, Enicmas, Curono 
|LOGY. 

| To ConresPonpEnNts. The lines “ To D 
jbya young Lady ; “Love,” by Myreae; and the 
|address to Mrs. Ann Maria S—” will have an 
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fore they settle to burrow the first week 
in May; but some few save themselves 


that trouble, and dislodge the rabbits from 


Yysand after overing over them some time, 
es around them in circles, or goes a 
head in the same direction in which they 





their holes, taking possession of them till 
their departure from the isle. Those 
which form their own burrows, are at that 
time so intent on the work as to suffer 
themselves to be taken by the hand. 
This task falls chiefly to the share of the 
males. The old birds show vast affection 
towards their young ; and seem totally 
insensible of danger in the breeding sea- 
son. If a parent is taken at that time, 
and suspended by the wings, it will, in a 
sort of despair, treat itself most cruelly, 
by biting every part it can reach; and 
the moment it is loosed will never offer 
to escape, but instantly resort to its un- 
fledged young : this affectioh ceases at the 
stated time of migration, when they leave 
such young as cannot fly to the mercy of 
the peregrine falcon, who watches the 


mouths of the house for the appearance of 


the little deserted puffins, which, forced 
by hunger, are compelled to leave their 
burrows. They are either dug out, or 
drawn from their burrows by a hooked 
stick: they bite extremely hard; and 
keep such fast hold on whatever they 
fasten, as not to be easily disengaged. 
—< 

_Red-Headed Guinea Parrakeet.—This 
bird is the size of a lark. It inhabits 
Gulhea, where they are very common. 


‘They are remarkable for their affection 
to each 


this, theyre 
he male We 
ate to his co 
her with his bi 


kept by pairs in one cage. 
ever obliging and affection- 

rt; will hull the seeds for 
y and present them to her 
2 this state; BG seems unhappy at a 
minute’s separatioOM>which is as recipro- 
cal on her side ; a state which will make 
even captivity tolerable. If one is sick, 
the other is melancholy ; and if death 







should follow, it is not often that the sor- 





ther ; and on the knowledge of|torpid or extinct. But your letters— 


\walk. They repeat their visits frequent- 
ly ; and if they see any other moving ob- 
jects, fly alternately for some time, and 
make a loud screaming noise, like the 
crying ofachild. In this manner they 
are said sometimes to follow passengers a 
whole day. The Copper Indians put 
great confidence in those birds, and say 
they are frequently apprised by them of 
the approach of strangers, and conducted 
by them to herds of deer and musk oxen, 
which without their assistance, in all 
probability, they never could have found. 


$——————————————— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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ITALIAN LETTERS. No. V. 
—~ —- 

HONORIUS TO LORENZO, AT AVIGNON. 
Florence. 
It grieves me, my dear Lorenzo, to 
find you still the victim of those reflec- 
tions, which destroyed your happiness 
while at home. | did hope that when 
abroad, amidst new objects and new 
scenes, you would have been diverted 
from those unwholesome and bitter medi- 
tations—that you would have partaken of 
the pleasures which satisfy other men, 
and that that sensibility which has been 
the bane of your life, would have become 


those morbid outpourings of your ulcera- 
ted heart—tell me that my hope and my 
expectation have been altogether vain. 
And this conviction, my dear Lorenzo, 
as it forces on my view the picture of 
your sorrows, inflicts upon my own heart 
an infinity of pain. 

You appear, my friend, to think that 
you would be doing to yourself an unjust 


tates of manly pride, of which, I know| 


share, will, I am convinced, relieve your 
heart. A man should stand erect and in- 
vincible to human evils, and indeed those 
evils are few when we despise their as- 
saults. 
find a prey. 


But | see the full extent of your mala- 
dy. You are miserable, and yet you de- 
light in that misery. You court it with 
constancy, you cherish it with a species 
of joy, and refuse those antidotes that 
will root it from your breast. It is not 
grief, but the joy of grief that is your 
greatest enemy. Grief itself that is not 
founded upon immediate and permanent 
causes, will fade away.before the sum-. 
mer’s sun, before the attractions of per- 
petual novelties. But that grief will last 


that you, Lorenzo, possess a very large|! 


It is in the weak man that they) 


of Science as they may be familiar with. 
| 





THE RECORD. 
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A thing of Shreds and Patches!~Hamurr. 
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Capt. Thomas, of the brig Abigail, arrived 
at Mobile, from New-York, on the 25th Feb. 
in lat. 29 41, lon. 264, saw a fish between 50 
and 60 feet in length, with a head as large as 
along boat. The body appeared to be ful! 
of joints; and the velocity estimated at 18 
miles per hour. 

The bill authorizing the construction of a 
Basin.in the Hudson river, in front of the 
city of Albany, has become a law. 

n additions to the Cupper and Iron, 
known to abound on the borders of Lake 
Superior, the Detroit Gazette says, that its 
other metallic resources are equally :impor- 
tant. It isa matter of historical record that 





'for ever, which is nurtured and fed by an 
|inordimate weakness. 


I address you, Lorenzo, as one who 
shares in your sorrows, and interests 
himself in their removal. There would 
be nothing more dear to this heart, than 
a restoration to the arms of your friends, 
and to your early felicity. 1 feel with a 
severity you can hardly appreciate, the 
loneliness of my friend, who is far from 





his home, and far from his kindred—-ex- 
posed to the coldness of strangers, and 
possessing a bosom that feels that cold- 
ness with a dreadful acuteness. * 

I learn with satisfaction that you have 
rmed an acquaintance which will 





| 
| 


+ 


WT0- | 


ifo 


‘man that you describe, is not, however, | 
jone perfectly calculated to altér your 
‘character. Frem his resemblance 


many particulars to yourself, 1 aln ost fear 


in your melancholy singularity. Admira-| 





and unnatural violence, to tear your mind 


idom, will lead you into an admiration of 





in| 
that his intimacy will tend to contirm youl 
tion of the lofty traits of his character, of ||*8 
his penetration, of his learning and wis-| 


silver ore; of a very productive quality, has 
been found there. Many years since, a 
quantity of this ore was carried to London. 
which yielded seventy-five in the hundred 
of pure silver. 
roposals have been issued for publishing 
‘a map of the Arkansas Territory, with a geo 
graphical sketch containing a description ot 
the face of the country, soil, productions, &e. 
> 
MARRIED, 

Francis E, Berger, M. D. to Miss Rebecce 
Aspinwall. 

Mr. Robert Ballagh to Miss Maria C. Shack 
erly. 

Nr. William Wright to Miss Sally Ann, Weeks 

Mr. Robert Hamilton, to Miss Maria Henry. 

Mr. Moses S. Concklin, to Miss Sarah De 
| venport. 





bably beguile many of your hours. The | Mr. Samuel S. Rogers, to Miss Mary Winfield 
{ 


i} 


t 


On the 8th ult. Lieut. Julius A. de Lay 
jthe United! States Army, to Miss Harric 
iford 

| 


nei, oO 


tSand 


DIED, 

Mrs. Mary Hyer, wife of Capt. Andrew Hye: 
in the 31st year of his age. 
Mrs. Cornelia, wife of Vincent Le Rey Esc 
ed 20 years. 
Capt. James M‘Keon, aged 62 years. 
In the 19th year of his age, John Bloodgood 
Zophar Wood, aged 75 years 
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aus 


it move 
sisife thant 


to breathe rowad nature an odoar more 


e oe of the rose, and to shed ove 


perf 


more magi aw the blush of morning 
PAE DIRGE. 
BY FLORIO, 
Teaw her inl orning bloom. 
fp youth ' ity brightiy 22 y, 
And little thought the savage tomb 
©O SOO WOU Sleai ner CDATMS aw 
Lsaw ler en her ¢ was bright 
As the bine stment of the sky 
‘ tle ti ine 
Ot the it ng 
, . ‘ 
And it si ce her lade, 
Te ‘ : ay by lay 5 
. ‘ ud 
Beneath tn epuisiv 2 clay ; 
rd the sacl ereal bell 
Bore the wth-music to my ear—- 
T'was hope’s and Jove 


s expiring knell, 
Yet 1 was left to linger here. 


[t little boots my spilit now, 
To think that she was fair and kind; 
White were the lilies on her Brow, 
And stainless was her gentle mind 
tlexv’s wis the holy, heavenly love, 
Which bea 
uch as the soraphs fee! above 
Where heaven's ete 
* 


on 


s lites beclouded wav, 


along in lane 
ved at Ed 


And seemed 4 


She moved 





As woman i en's birth, 
l gent to bles 


The weary wilderness of earth, 





foo soon the earth :. 


i eived her form: 
Nor worth, nor innocence could save 
ler bosom fi t irthy. worms~ 
Hex ny from the grat 
\nd many scrrowed o’er her lot, 
And many wept beside her bier 


By heaven !—too soon she was forgot, 


Aud time full early ehaced the tea: , 
Yes! ere the grass began to spread 
Its verdure o'er her, fresh and gr 


. , 


Her memory from their breasts had fled, 


As if the loved one ne’er had been! 
x was one that! 1 her we 

On whom her trusti rt relied, 
Whose soul clung fondly to her spel! 

Nor caréd for all the world besid 


n his heart the seal is set ; 





That imere dwells for ever more, 
To cheris fond regret, 
lust agony is 0 er, 


GREECE. 


rave! where lie inurn d 
The shrouded forma of mortal clay, 
fn whom the fire of valour burn’d 
And blaz’d upon the battle’s fray : 
Land, where the gallant Spartan few 
Bled 
When death his purple garment threw 
9 


at Thermopy! of yore, 


n Helle onsecrated shore: 


Land of the Muse! within thy bowers 


er soul entranting echoes rung, 


While on their « se the rapid hour 


Paused at the melo ung 

iil every grove and every h Y 

And every stream that flow'd along, 
trom m ito? epeated st l 

fhe winning harmeuy of song. 

Land of dead heroes! living slaves! 
shall glory gild t ne no mo ‘ 
Her banner float : thy wav ; 
Whare ¢ uily it hath swept before 
Hath not y mes ) t at mr 

T Dreak t! fetiey it ennai 

Ie bid thy ne T, 

Aud strike for free Y agam: 

No! coward souls! the light which ¢ 

On Leuctra’s war-empurpled day, 

The ht which beamed on Marathon, 
Hath lost Me , ceased to play; 





And thou art but a shadpw now, 


With helmet shatter A—spear in rust— i 
Thy honour but a drearn—and thou i] 
Despised—degtaded im the dust! i 


Where 


Dash’d down to earth the Persian plume, =| 


leeps the spirit, that of old 


When the loud chant of triumph told | 
How fatal was the despot’s doam ?-— 
fhe bo incdred— wher 


ld three I are they, 


Vio ad on ttle’s gory breast 
ampled om the « 


bash’d the 


av, 


Mm). julo rest, 
yet upon thy hill 


¢ light is pouring sti}! 


A glory st fh 


ines of age 


me h 


- 


Not on the living, but the dead! 
But ‘tis the dim sepulehral light, 
W hich 
As moon-beams on the brow of night, 


Vhen tempests sweep upon their way. 


sheds a faint and feeble ray, 


Greece! yet awake thee from thy trance, 
Behold thy banner waves afar ; 
Behold the glitterir 


Along the gleamin 


A 





lant chief, of high empriz 
allant chief, of high emprize, 


Is urging fore: t 
Who calls fpon 


} 


n the field, 
thee to aris 


7 


might—-in majesty reveal d, 


In vain, in vain the hero calls— 
I 
Hi 


In ruin, freedom’s battle shroud 


vain he sounds the trumpet k 


banner totters—see! it falls 


Thy children have no soul to 
is as glorified their sires; 


are 
Such cee 
Their valour’s but a meteor’s glare, 


Which gleains a moment, and expires. 


Lost 


And rear’d his golden arch on hig 


jand ! where genius made his rei 


Where science raised her sacred fane, 
its summits peering to the say ; 

Upon thy clime the midnight deep 

Of iguorance hath brooded long, 

Ar 
Tie : 


the tomb, forgotten, sleep 


ns of science and of s¢ ng. 


Thy sun hath set—the evening storm 


BE sie pecend im giant furae har. 


To blast the beauty of thy form, 
41d spread its pall upon the sky ! 
ry’s diadem, 
‘nicl freedor sh se 


never more 


w 
VV 


en this feverish being shall slumber in rest, 
A prey tothe worm—wilt thou think of me then? 
y memory be shrined in thy innocent breast, 


W hea life cannot giow in this bosom again? 


wil 


W hen that sorrowful moment shall come, as it must, 
And the death-cloud shall darkly envelop my brow: 
W hen this heart with its frailties shall sleep in the dust, 
Though it beat with affection and love for thee now: 


Te there not in yoo heaven a happler chime, 


W here the blige that hath withered, shall blotsom anew ’ 


W bere our love shall reflourish, uawasted by time, 


i 
With more exquisite sweetness, more beautiful hue’ 


s 4a clime which our spirits shail find, 
Divested of woes that have clouded them here, 
Where our hopes 

n’d 
the earol of joy shall « 


Sasi 
ent. 


An nrapture the ear! 


With thee was each went wishof my youth, 






stginless 


ae pu 


Ere griefs gathered round whieh I could net foresee ; |f 
Each noble emotion « r, of truth, HI 
Was kindled and * ng by tt | 
Tt t tmet n (he treacherous war, 
Where my footstey Jarkness and folly had strayed 
Thy love was the | i}‘umined my day, 
Which led me whe t a brilliancy played. i 
; 
Then though fate ha pped round me her darkest} 
attire, 
Thovgh my hope hath hees' ked on adversity’s 
One solace is left me ¥ not expire | 
The flowers in yon heaven are blooming for 
Yes; that Jove-moulded (orm may go down tothe dust, i 
And the en turf and ¢ dabove thee m y Lie; 
firm i y hope and my tru | 
That thy soul shall find re aid bliss in the sky. 
And when o'er my borizon dea‘h’s shadows shall move, } 
Whe e! a cream of the m hall have flown ;} 
May my heart, all its errors forgiven, but prove 4 
| 
A 


—————S—— 


freshen’d, our hearts re- 





















For the Minerva. 
To ——--——- i 
And ean’st thou then forget the truh l 
Thou vow'dst in other days? 
The plighted faith of guilelese youth, 
*Mid Fashion's idle blaze ? 


If thow art false and deeay’st meen, 7 


I weep and, sighing, answer—no ! 















1RONOLOGY. 

oes” cae 
The Christian Era. - 

The Emperor recalled his moter to the 

government. She persuaded him t put out 

the eyes of his uncles and of several ethers. 

The Saracens infesting the seas, and attack 


ing Gaul, were defeated by Charlemagne, 
Fruitless attempt of that prince to join the 





























Though pride should freeze my heart 'Zaius! thee, Rhine and Danube by a canal. 
Till love po more might glow, ime Pope Leo [IL sent Legates to Charlemagne, 
A smiling face and sculptur’d tree, to ask the confirmation of his election. 
Would make its current flow 797 Constantine deposed by his moter Irene, 
For, lit by smiles, the barf I've gra H and deprived of his sight, died three days 
ss after. 
And heart 3 y trac’ i 
en ee |, 798 Irene, offered considerable sums to the Sa- 
Ai! little thought 1 (ten that thou, 1 Facens to purchase peace. They refused, 
Ro innocently. gay, | and laid waste all the country to the very 
Would, reckless of thy earliest vor, iI gates of Constantinople. 
Bier far, forgetfud stray “ qambeneee gained @ great victory over the 
~~ . mm : y come 4 Moors im Spain, and sent as a present part 
= bee a “es tere + i] of the baoty to Charlemagne. : 
Thou woul!’st, with cruel haste, depart. i) The Caliph Haroun sent Antbassadtcs to 
tata dhl thiapiuleneiah Badunate Social { China. 
iw. oO }799 Pope Leo, ill-treated and imprisoned, es- 
neonstaocy dieplay’d ; caped t© France. € . 
ramiibld, 20d cadaiy solalit tne Weit, es rance. Charlemagne restored 
And lone its lover stray’d! 900 ‘The empire of the West, which had termi- 
Yet, thought I then thou weuld'st prove so } nated in Augustulus, A. D. 476, was (bis 
Wo! dearest, feirestnever~no. | year revived in the person of Charlemagr 
ye! who arriving in Rome, was saluted by the 
The dew-drop folded in the flower, peowle, and solemnly crowned by the Bo, ; 
In guileless- beauty lay; Linperor of the Romans, which fitle yh 
‘Twas sweetly fair ; in one short hour i German Emperors assume to this day. 
It trembling stole away ! \\801 Earthquake in France, Germany, and Italy 
Yot, if it told thou might'st preve so, St. pe s at Rome, and other buildings 
I kiss’d that flower and answer’d—nc were thrown down, 
|! 902 Nicephorus, a Patrician, declared Entpe- 
But thou art gone—and false to truth, ror, deposed and banished Irene. 
My bosoms best ador'd! |}803 ae the Empress Irene in exile. Ni» 
The happy scenes of ardent youth cephorts sent Ambassadors to Charlemagne 
No “pri ig shall see restor'd. with conditions of peace 
Ob ! shall he hate who lov'd’thee so” 804 Pope Leo paid a visit to Charlemagne in. 
5 eet 'éei hatin anidiiiesdite' France, and returned agaiw to Italy. 
"ait a ec oo 805 Nicephorus purchased peace of the Sara- 
March, 1823. ret cens 
For thé Miserta. || —— Tne Capitula or Chapters of Oharlemagne 
| were drawn up at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
nang \j-——- The Saracens invaded Greece, and took 
The Mother at the Pomb of her Infants the isle of Cyprus. 
Ob rest, lovely babes ! in your cold Mansion lit \\806 Charlemagne, aged 64, declared his testa 
Adtdiintnhtiinasiee tale ; ment to the chiefs of his kingdom at Phior 
See nee . ville. He divided his dominions among his 
Thouzh the torrent of sorrow can never be dry, three sons 
For s mother seeps over your ted 807 Haroun, Caliph, and the King of Persia, 
Pa <a " he wil gorinr sent magnificent presents to Charlemagne 
pe ey arte es. let en teh a ceding ry him the foly sepulchse at Senuie 
And o’er you the Zephyr is sweeping, Sens 
And the willow bends low and the nightingale sings, 808 Godfrey or Gotrie, King of Denmark, made 
For she feels not, a mother is weeping. inroads on the dominions of Charlemagne, 
, and was repulsed, 
e t 
on rest, nto arasid sy woul caine ronedl be 809 Mayon, renter ns Colnh_so hie father 
Once more io my ove ° um we my dears, $10 Death of Pepin, son of Charlemagne, jeav- 
Ere God to 4is bosom should take you. ing one natural son, afterwards ing oi 
os Sane , , Italy. 
Yet still rest, my loves, rest in your mansion of clay, i - 
For though here we are destined to sever ; sil eae defeated and slain by the Bu!- 
Yet oh! ina brighter, a happier day, Death of Charles, eldest son of Charle- 
1 shall meet and embrace you for ever. magne without issue. 
New-Orteant, Jans 3, 1822. B. 1813 The Buigarians having defeated the Empe- 
——— tor Michael, he abdicated, and retired to u 
monastery. 
Eyitaphs. —— Leo IV. the Armenian chosen in his stead 
— Charlemagne associated his son Lewis in 
sh the empire, and caused several councils to 
On « profligate Mathematician. be held. . 
P hig “ $13 Mamon the Caliph | corengnan learning, and 
Here lies John Hiil, from that time the Arabs were addicted to 
A man of skill, philosophy, mathematics, &c. . 
, , P $14 Death of Charlemagne, of a fever, at Aix- 
His age ma Sine times ten: la-Chapolle, in the 72d year of his age, the 
He ne’er did good, 42d of his reign, and the A4thof his imperia) 
Nor ever would, dignity. His son, Lewis the Pious, suc- 
Had he liv’d as long again. ceeded as Emperor and King of France, 
rd Bernard, natural son of Pepin,ias King of 
On Robin Pemberton, Italy. ‘ 
’ ~~ : 815 The inhabitants of Rome revolted agains: 
Heve lies Robin, but not Rebin Hood ; the Pope, who putting several of them to 
Here lies Robin that never did good; death, was blamed. by the E:peror. 
Here lies Robin by heav'n forsaken ; 816 pt yates bo my ree de a 
Here lies Robia—the devil may take un, ress Sormadiehaity 
—_—_———— || — Bernard, King of aly, conspiring against 
i. his uncle, was obliged to throw himself on 
EN IG MAS, his mercy. ot 
oo ee <a ~~~ ]}]818 Bernard, having his eyes put out, died. 
** And justly the wise man thus preach'd to usa Death of Hermenegarde, the Empress. 
Despise not the value of things that aresmall ” 820° Michael the Stammerer was detected con- 
=e = spiring against the Emperor Leo, and con- 
de d to die. While h as in chaise 
Ans useles in our last, emREd TO O10. dic hed ge 
sae — nai setcin han the conspirators murdered Leo, and then 
PuzzLE 1.—Noise. seated Michat! on the throne. 
Puzz_E 11.—Because has banks on both||—~ The Normans coming from the north of 
atin Eutope, began to lay waste the western 
tee , ee and southern coasts, i a 
PuzzLe 111.—Because it is driven, 822 Lewis did public penance for thedeath of 
. Bernard. 
= . 823 Lotharius, eldest son of Lewin-¥45 crown- 
NEW PUZZLES. ed Emperor-at Rome. Ti Empress Ju- 
1 dith was delivered of an, called afer» 
' . ; wards Charles the Bald, 
. A sailor once didlauach a ship of foree, nd 
A cargo he did put therein of course; herve 
But of the cargo he had none to sell, , THE My . 
| ‘i 
And every wind did serve his turn as well ; EDITED BY GEORG E HOUSTON, 








No pirates dreaded; to no harbour gyounds 

And ail he wished for was to run vground, 
Il. 

Why is 2 pin like an Elephant? 
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